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M. M. Battou, Esq., Dear Sir, —I can 
scarcely realize that only a few weeks since I was 
seated in your office, in the old Trimountain 
City, little dreaming that I should so soon be in- 
diting you an epistle from the far Pacific. But 
you know the circumstances which induced me 
to set forth on my wanderings, unknowing, like 
poor Philip Slingsby, when I might set foot on 
my native soil. Yet, even an occasional fit of 
homesickness is unpardonable, for, with perfectly 
restored health, general good spirits, and fair 
prospects, I have every reason to be thankful, 
and am so. As you were kind enough to inti- 
mate that an occasional contribution from my 
pen and pencil might be acceptable to yourself 
and readers, I submit this letter and the accom- 
panying sketch for your judgment, to accept or 
reject, as you see fit. I rather distrust my artistic 
powers, but of one thing I can assure you, that 
my sketch of Honolulu, as seen from the harbor, 
is accurate, and I presume your artist will find 
no difficulty in transferring it to the wood. 
Prominent in the view is the trim-built craft that 
brought us safely hither from San Francisco, and 
I have sketched an American whaler, and other 
characteristic shipping, which gives animation to 
the port. You, of course, are aware that Hono- 
lulu is a great rendezvous for American whalers, 
of which there are sometimes eighty in port. 
Jolly times the skippers, New Bedford and Nan- 
tucket men, have when they meet together; and 
as for the crews, you know well enough what 
“Jack ashore” is. I have been round with some 


of them, and seen, among other things, the 
“hula-hula”’ danced by native women. This is 
one of the proscribed national dances, much 
talked of, and the character of it much exazger- 
ated. The native women are very graceful, and 
their movements have, many of them, the true 
spirit of poetry. But on the whole, the “ hula- 
hula ”’ is rather a monotonous affair. The mu- 
sic, on the occasion I refer to, was a beating on 
akind of rude drum, and a clapping of hands, 
aided by a sort of musical chant from some of 
the assistants. Many of the native women are 
very attractive; the figures of some I have seen 
are exquisite. The teachings of the missiona- 
ries have been attended with the happiest results, 
and, having a large influence in the govern- 
ment, most of the grosser offences against mor- 
ality have been checked. But the ingrained 
proclivities of the aboriginal population, fostered 
by intercourse with some of the worst of the for- 
eigners or transient visitors, often defies control. 
The father of the present king would frequently 
rebel against the control of his spiritual advisers 
and official counsellors, and break out of bounds, 
and many stories are told of his queer capers 
when under spirit influence. When Cook dis- 
covered this group of islands, each of them had 
a separate king or chief, but they were long 
since merged into one sovereignty. Honolulu 
is a mean looking place, but a very busy one, 
and increasing constantly in commercial impor- 
tance. The business is almost wholly in the 
hands of the Americans and English. I send you 
by this mail a file of papers. You will agree 
with me that the Sandwich Islands press would 
make a good figure anywhere. The fact is, we 
have here all the elements of civilization—news- 
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papers, bookstores, emporiums of fashion, lec- 
tures, balls, refined society, and, once in awhile, 
the “ horse opera.” The climate in these islands 
is delightful. Agriculture flourishes, and the 
fertile valleys produce coffee, sugar, cotton, to- 
bacco, yams, sweet potatoes, etc. Charles Lamb 
would have relished the pork raised here, and, 
as for the poultry, better is never served up at 
Parker’s, in your city. The best yams are pro- 
duced on the island of Nihau, or Oneehow. 
Capt. Cook did a good thing when he discover- 
ed these islands in 1778. By the way, I have 
visited the spot where the gallant discoverer was 
killed, on the 14th of February, 1779. It was 
on the shore of Hawaii, or Owhyhee. You will 
recall the circumstances. One of the islanders 
had stolen a boat, and, as it was necessary to 
check the thieving propensities of the natives, and 
teach them a lesson, Capt. Cook went on shore 
for the purpose of seizing the king of the island, 
determined to detain him as a hostage until his 
property was restored. Perhaps the measure 
was an ill-judged one; at any rate, its results 
were fatal. The natives exhibited great anger, 
and collected round the captain’s party in for- 
midable numbers, with insulting and threatening 
gestures. Familiarity with their white visitors, 
had overcome the awe of them in which they 
stood at their first arrival. One warrior particu- 
larly distinguished himself in his hostile bearing, 
and Capt. Cook seized a musket, loaded with 
shot, and discharged it at him. Had the savage 
been killed, it would have ended the difficulty— 
but his thick war-mat received the shot, and he 
remained unharmed, a circumstance which en- 
couraged his comrades, and they commenced a 
furious discharge of stones. The English re- 


plied by a volley of musketry, and the fight be- 
came general. Capt. Cook turned his back on 
his foes for a moment, to command a cessation 
of the firing, and this act of humanity cost him 
his life. He was instantly stabbed in the back, 
and as he fell, with his face in the water, he was 
literally riddled with stabs, and shockingly mu- 
tilated. One of my earliest boyish treasures 
was a picture of this scene, engraved by Barto- 
lozzi, the father of Madame Vestris. Little did I 
dream that I should one day stand on the spot 
where the tragedy was enacted. From the shore 
I climbed to the rade monument of stones erect- 
ed to mark the event, and gazed forth upon a 
wide expanse of water, rock, and headland, and 
over these to the dark blue rim of the Pacific 
ocean. At the time of Capt. Cook’s discovery, 
if I remember rightly, the population of these 
islands was computed at 400,000—but their num- 
bers have gradually wasted away. They are 
generally tall, and of an olive complexion. Capt. 
Cook found them a gentle and intelligent race, a 
character which they still sustain. Yet, when in 
a state of idolatry, they waged bloody wars, and 
offered up human sacrifices to their barbarous 
godr. Their traditional customs and costumes 
have about wholly disappeared. I have seen 
many a Sandwich Island belle promenading un- 
der a full press of hoops, stately and proud as a 
peacock. Some of the “old fogies ” still tattoo 
their persons, and all have a pretty fashion of 
using shells and flowers as ornaments. Both 
sexes are amateurs of horse-flesh, and great 
riders. But perhaps you have had enough, for 
the present, of a traveller’s gossip, and so I 
subscribe myself, Yours truly, 
Voracevr. 


{From cur own Correspondent. } 
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THE FALSE HEIR. 


A Story of the French and Indian War. 


BY MRS. CAROLINE ORNE. 
[CONTINUED.] 


CHAPTER VIL. 


INTERVIEW BETWEEN MR. DANBRIDGE 
AND ANVERS. 


Youne Anvers and his friend Clayton had been 
at the Danbridge mansion over a week. On the 
morrow, early in the morning, they were to start 
for Captain Mercer’s, who, in a few days, expect- 
ed to join Colonel Armstrong, who was prepar- 
ing for an expedition against an Indian town on 
the Alleghany. Yet, although their departure 
had been postponed to the latest day—almost 
hour they could with safety remain, and still be 
in season for their journey, Anvers felt a reluc- 
tance to going, which he did not care to account 
for, even to himself. 

The day was drawing to a close, and he had 
wandered into a wood-path, deliciously cool, 
when compared with the open, unshaded fields, 
exposed to the ardent sun of an August day. 
The path, dim with the umbrage of interlacing 
boughs of the grand old forest trees, opened on 
a slope of velvet green, reaching to the strip of 
shining sand which margined the river. 

The air was still full of a warm, rosy light, 
though the sun had so far declined, that his level 
beams pierced the foliage here and there, and fell 
like golden arrows across the path. He started 
a little at the moment he emerged from the forest, 
for he came near running against some person, 
who had been hidden from view by the interven- 
ing trees. 

“My young friend,” said the pleasant and 
cheerful voice of Mr. Danbridge, “ I am glad to 
meet you here, for the walk home is something 
of a long one, and I shall enjoy it with you 
much better than if alone.” 

Anvers having assured him that the meeting 
was equally agreeable to him, fell into a mood 
so abstracted, that it seemed to contradict the as- 
sertion. Mr. Danbridge observed it, and did not 
interrupt him. After remaining silent several 
minutes, Anvers awoke from his reverie. 

“Mrs. Danbridge informed me last evening,” 
said he, “ that you are daily expecting your son 
to arrive from England.” ; 

“Tam. I thought it likely he might be here 
before you left.” 

“He may come to-night.” 

“Yes, he may. I wish he would. I should 
like to see you together.” 

Though Anvers longed to know the reason 
for such a wish, he forbore to ask. Mr. Dan- 
bridge did not need to be questioned. 

“T have been indulging in a favorite plan,” 
said he, “ for the last six or eight months.” 

Anvers still remained silent. He appeared to 
have an intuitive perception of what this plan 
was. 

“T have been thinking,” Mr. Danbridge went 
on to say, “that if my son prove to be what I 
may reasonably expect from the care and ex- 
pense which has been bestowed on his education, 
that it would be very pleasant to have a mutual 
regard spring up between him and my ward, 
Myra Pemberton. I have reason to believe, 
however, that my long cherished scheme will 
come to nought.” 

“ Why s0, sir?” 

“Simply because her love, without her being 
exactly conscious of it, is, as I think, already be- 
stowed on another. You may possibly have 
some suspicion of this yourself.” 

I 

“ Yes, for how can it be otherwise, when you 
are the object of her regard ?” 

“Pardon me, sir, but you must be mistaken. 
For myself, never for a moment have I had the 
presumption to suspect that Myra Pemberton, 
who, of all the fair and beautiful specimens of 
girlhood I have ever seen, or imagination has 
pictured, is the sweetest and loveliest—ever gave 
me a thought, which could be construed into 
anything beyond what might be termed a friendly 
regard.” 


“We shall see. If your life is spared during 


the dangers of the contemplated expedition, re- 
turn to us, if possible, and give us every mo- 


ment you have to spare. Percy will be here ere 
then, and Myra will be free to choose: between 
you and him.” 

“Can there be a doubt that he will be her 
choice? Not on account of the wealth, and 
other advantages conferred by fortune, for I don’t 
believe that she would give them a thought, un- 
less joined with those superior mental and moral 
qualities which make the man who is so endowed 
with them the noblest work of God. And when 
all these advantages meet in the same individual 
— But there is no need of my pursuing the 
subject—I am persuaded that there is no chance 
for me.” 

“ Return, and, as I’ve said, we shall see.” 

“If I’m alive you may be ccrtain that I shall 
be here once more, sooner or Jater. It may be 
several months first—possibly, only a few weeks 
—or it may be years.” 

“ At any rate, be certain to come the very ear- 
liest opportunity.” 

“T will, and if years should first intervene, it 
may be to find Myra Pemberton your son’s wife. 
Well, it may be better for her and for me, as 
glory—so it is said—should be the soldier’s 
bride.” 

“If Myra, as you say, should at some future 
day be married to Perey Danbridge, remember 
that it will be of her own free will. I shall use 
no authority, or even persuasion to bring it about. 
So far from this, if he prove unworthy of her, 
and she, as sometimes happens, is blind to his 
imperfections, then I shall feel it to be a duty to 
use my influence to prevent, what to her would 
only be productive of misery and wretchedness. 
You may possibly think it strange why I have 
said this to you. I have been prompted by an 
impulse which I cannot account for myself. It 
must, I think, be referred to a misgiving, or, if 
you will, a kind of presentiment, founded on the 
improbability of finding in my son, to the same 
extent I have found in you, a realization of all I 
have wished or hoped for.” 

“T feel honored by your good opinion, and 
will do my best not to forfeit it. As for your son, 
most sincerely do I hope that he will prove to be 
all that you can desire ; norcan I think that you 
will be disappointed.” 

Just as Anvers said this, a turn in the path 
brought them face to face with Candace Atherly. 
She was naturally pale, but the exercise of walk- 
ing had imparted a brilliance to her complexion, 
that was in vivid contrast with her coal black 
hair, which fell over her neck and shoulders in 
heavy and slightly curling masses. For some 
reason she must have been considerably excited, 
judging by the burning red of her lips, and the 
keen sparkle of her cye, which, if possible, were 
still more intensely black than her hair. 

“You had better walk back with us, Can- 
dace,” said Mr. Danbridge. ‘ Who knows but 
that some red son of the forest may pounce 
upon you, and carry you off to his wigwam ?” 

not af-aid,” replied Candace, coldly. 

“For all that, I don’t think it safe for you to 
walk alone in these dim forest paths at any time 
of the day, much less so near night. There’s 
many ared hunter who would be proud to lay 
his spoils at the feet of so pretty a white squaw 
as you are. You see that Anvers and I don’t 
venture beyond sight of the house without our 
rifles.”” 

“Tf you will accept of so poor an escort, Miss 
Atherly,” said Anvers, “it will give me pleasure 
to accompany you.” 

There was a sudden lighting up of her coun- 
tenance, indicative of the secret satisfaction 
which his offer gave her, though otherwise she 
remained impassive as ever. 

“JT thank you, Mr. Anvers,” said she, “ but I 
cannot think of monopolizing the time, which 
you may wish to devote to another.” 

“‘ Nonsense—nonsense,” said Mr. Danbridge, 
impatiently. “ Either accept the offer of An- 
vers, or turn back with us; for though there 
might be some romance in your being carried off 
by the Indians, it wont halt pay for the trouble 
it will cost to get you back again. Myra never 
thinks of such a thing as walking or riding 
alone.” 

“Indeed, Miss Atherly,” said Anvers, again 
interposing, “I agree with Mr. Danbridge in 
thinking it quite unsafe for you to walk alone ; 
and as the evening is fine, and you undoubtedly 
need air and exercise, I must insist that you will 
permit me to go with you.” 

She made no further objections, and he turned 
and walked by her side. For some little time 
neither of them spoke. Candace was the first to 
break the silence. 


“Mr. Danbridge,” she said, “is deceived in 
Myra Pemberton—grossly deceived.” 

“Why so?” he inquired, raising his eyes to 
hers, with a look of unfeigned astonishment. 

“ You remember what he said relative to her 
never walking or riding alone ?”’ 

“T do.” 

“And he thinks as he said ; yet no longer ago 
than last night, she stole from the house at mid- 
night, and didn’t return for nearly an hour.” 

“Do you know why she left the house at such 
an unseasonable time ?” 

“For the purpose of meeting some person.” 

“A man or a woman ?” 

“Tt is hardly likely that a woman would re- 
quest an out door private meeting at such an 
hour. It is only lovers who dare not meet openly, 
that appoint midnight mectings.” 

“She has a lover, then, whom Mr. Danbridge 
does not approve of ?” 

“] wont say positively that she has.” 

“But that is what you have reason to 
suspect ?” 

“Yes.” 

“ And you know who it is ?” 

“T think I do, though for the present I choose 
not to name the person. Whoever it was, stood 
waiting for her in the deep shadow of those large 
hickories on the lawn.” 

“Twas there they met ?” 

“Tt was, though the darkness was such that I 
could only distinguish that the person was much 
taller and larger than herself. One thing I am 
certain of. She received a billet from some one 
about sunset. I saw Minda, the mulatto woman, 
who is her favorite attendant and chosen con- 
fidant, hand it to her.” 

There was a scornful inflection of voice in 
pronouncing the words, “chosen confidant,” 
which. made him involuntarily repeat them after! 
her. 

“Yes, chosen confidant,” she repeated, with 
emphasis. ‘ Quite significant, I should think, of 
an exalted mind and a refined taste.” 

“ Minda, the mulatto woman, you say ?” 

“Yes, and her boldness and impudence are 
beyond endurance. If I speak to her, I don’t 
even expect to receive a civil answer.” 

“T know whom you mean now. Mrs. Dan- 
bridge related to me some interesting facts the 
other day, which would, I think, naturally create 
a strong attachment between Miss Pemberton 
and her.” 

Candace, without making any reply, remarked 
that it was time for them to return. 

“Yes, the woods are getting to be rather 
dark,” said Anvers. 

As they turned, they caught a glimpse of some 
one who quickly glided in among the trees. 

“Tt is Myra Pemberton’s lover—I know it is,” 
said Candace. “ There will be another meeting 
to-night under the hickories.” 

“It appeared to me to be a woman.” 

“ A very tall one, then. The trees I spoke of 
on the lawn, can be seen from your chamber 
window, I believe?’ 

Yer.” 

“ Well, then, as you seem to have so much 
faith in the frank, open-hearted Myra Pember- 
ton, I don’t think it unreasonable, after what I 
have said, if I require you to keep an eye on the 
spot they shelter, till after midnight. If you see 
no one, why then think me mean enough to be 
suspicious without a cause.” 

“Excuse me, Miss Atherly, I cannot promise 
to be a spy on any lady’s proceedings. As to 
Miss Pemberton, it is to her guardian, not to me, 
that she is acccountable for what she does. At 
the same time, if it will be any satisfaction to 
you, I am willing to confess that your suspicion 
is not unnatural, though I believe it to be 
undeserved.” 

“ You refuse my request ?” 

“Ido. I’ve no right to watch her. Were I 
her accepted lover it might be different ; but I 
am not, neither do I expect to be.” 

This last sentence sent a secret thrill of joy 
through her heart, though her manner lost none 
of its coldness. 

“Then,” said she, “1 have been misinformed 
—<deceived—and I had too much regard for you 
—I mean it was not in my nature to look calmly 
on and see you trifled with—made a dupe of, 
even by Myra Pemberton, rich, handsome and 
fascinating as she is.” 

“At any rate,” said Anvers, the asperity of 
his feelings towards her a little sof.ened—* at 
any rate, my thanks are due you for your kind 
intentions towards me.” 

By this time they had arrived near the western 


verandah of the mansion house, and the sweet 
face which Anvers saw peeping out from amid 
the vines and roses, at once banished the feeling 
of distrust which Candace, in spite of himself, 
had succeeded in awakening. 

At a little distance, where the ground was 
smooth and verdant, were Juba, tambourine in 
hand, and nine or ten others, some older and 
some younger than himself, and all in high 
spirits, engaged in dancing. Juba, whose mirth- 
fulness and hilarions propensities had not dimin- 
ished with added years, much to the admiration 
of a group of juveniles, who were spectators of 
the scene, suddenly commenced performing a se- 
ries of antics, which, to say the least, gave won- 
derful scope to his really remarkable agility. 
Managing so as to catch the eye of Anvers, he 
approached near him, and, unperceived by Can- 
dace or his comrades, slipped something into his 
hand. Impatient to know what had been given 
him, with a caution and dexterity which seemed 
to enjoy secrecy, instead of entering the apart- 
ment where the family and Clayton were assem- 
bled, he repaired to his chamber. He found that 
it was a coarse and somewhat soiled piece of pa- 
per, folded into a small compass, and tied with 
a bit of twine. He found there were a few lines 
written on the inside, which there was barely 
light enough remaining to enable him to read. 
They were as follows : 


“Tf you would listen to what one has to say 
to you, who has the will, and who believes she 
has the power to serve you, you will find her 
near the clump of large trees on the west side ot 
the lawn, as soon as she sees that the last light is 
put out.” 


“ The large trees on the west side of the lawn,” 
said he, to himself, after reading the missive a 
second time. “It must be the hickories, where, 
according to Candace Atherly, Myra Pemberton 
held tryste last night.” 

Musing on the contents of the strange epistle 
from the unknown woman, and at the same time 
conscious of an unwonted buoyancy of spirits, 
as the thought struck him, that in all probability 
it was the same person whom Myra had met, he 
descended to the drawing-room. The eye of 
Candace Atherly he knew was fixed upon him 
as he took a seat by Myra and entered into con- 
versation with her, in a manner which showed 
neither jealousy nor distrust. 

“ After all, he doesn’t care for her,” thought 
Candace. “If he did, it is not in human nature, 
however strong the will, to appear so perfectly 
unembarrassed after what I have told him.” 

Time flew unheeded, and the clock struck 
eleven before any one thought it was so late by 
more than an hour. Anvers and Clayton took 
leave of Mrs. Danbridge and the two younger la- 
dies before separating for the night, as on ac- 
count of the warmth of the weather, they 
thought it best to start on their journey by day- 
break, Mr. Danbridge had made arrangements 
to accompany them a few miles. 

Juba, either by accident or design, was loiter- 
ing in the corridor Anvers was obliged to cross 
to reach his room. 

“Tn about half an hour, Juba,” said he, “it 
will be necessary for me to go out for a short 
time. Will you fasten the door after me, and let 
me in when I return ?” 

“Yis, massa, I is al’ays proud to ’bleege a true 
gemman. De back door, dat open on to de edge 
of de lawn, will be de best to go out at, ’cause I 
grease de hinges last night, and take all de 
creaky out of ’em.” 

“ What made you think of doing that?” 

Juba shook his head. 

“Ef 1 is one of dem sort,” said he, “dat don’t 
know when to speak, and when to hold my 
tongue, what "pendence can you put in me? 
Afore to-morrow noon, eberybody on de planta- 
tion would knowrdat de handsome young ossifer 
went out arter all de peoples of de house were 
abed and asleep, to hold a private confab’lation 
wid de tall woman dat is come to live in de 
honse away yonder. No no—Jube couldn’t be 
trusted ef he’d no more discretionment dan dat.” 

“What you say is true, and I am glad to find 
that you know when to speak and when to be si- 
lent. I wont keep you waiting longer than I 
can help.” 

“Neber mind how long. I'll set close to de 
door, and sleep all de time wid one eye open, 
like de hunter.” 

Anvers, who knew that Candace was watching 
at her window, with the expectation that Myra 


* Pemberton would hold a second nocturnal meet- 


ing under the hickories, instead of crossing the 
lawn, availed himself of trees and shrubbery 
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which grew on one side, to screen himself from 
her prying eyes. 

He found the writer of the mysterious commu- 
nication waiting for him. Though the stars 
shone bright and clear, their light could not pen- 
etrate the leafy canopy formed by the interlacing 
boughs of the trees, so that it was impossible for 
him to do mere than to see that she exceeded the 
ordinary height. 

“Ts your name Anvers ?” said she, “ for it is 
too dark for me to distinguish your features.” 

“Yes, Anvers is my name,” he replied. 

«A single sound of your voice is enough to 
tell me that you don’t deceive me. There is only 
one more voice like it.” 

“ And that?” 

“No matter, since you have failed to mark the 
resemblance. It is an unscasonable hour to re- 
quest a meeting, but I had watched all day in 
vain to speak to you, when no one else was pres- 
ent, and to-morrow you leave here.” 

“T do.” 

“Last night, later than it is now, one, the 
bare glimpse of whose sweet face is enough to 
gladden the heart, had the courage to meet me 
here.” 

“You mean Myra Pemberton ?” 

“ Whom clse can I mean? The eyes of the 
other one, bright and brilliant as they are, have 
something evil in them. ’T'was but little I had 
to say to her—Myra Pemberton, I mean—but 
that little I could not leave unsaid. Mr. Dan- 
bridge has told you that he is expecting his son, 
and a man by the name of Braxon ?” 

“ He has.” 

“They should have been here twenty-four 
hours ago. Something has detained them. You 
may meet them on the road, If you do, avoid 
them as much as you can.” 

“ Why should I?” 

“ Braxon may recognize you.” 

“How can he? We are entire strangers to 
each other.” 

“For all that, he will see something in your 
face which will cause him to suspect who you 
are.” 

“ And if he should ?” 

“Tt will make him your enemy, and a trouble- 
some one.” 

“ What you say needs explanation. 
understand it.” 

“The time for explanation has not yet come ; 
but it wont be long first. You believe your 
father to be dead ?”’ 

“T know he is. 
since.” 

“Tis as I thought—they never told him,” she 
murmured to herself, in a voice so low as not to 
be understood, ‘ Your mother still lives.” 

“ Yes.” 

“When you were a little child you used to 
wear a coral necklace. You may have seen it 
since your remembrance.” 

“Thave, many times.” 

“ Where is it now ?” 

“My mother has it, and if it were a diamond 
necklace she could not treasure it with greater 
care.” 

“She never hinted to you why she set so high 
a value on it ?” 

“ Never.” 

“T believe she did right. One the whole ’twas 
better not; but this mach I can tell you, that 
one day it may be of more consequence to you, 
than if every coral bead had by some magic 
power been converted into a diamond of the first 
water. I was afraid that it might have been es- 
timated at its intrinsic value, and that, at a time 
when poverty pressed hard, it was parted with. I 
must see your mother. Where does she live ?” 

Anvers described the New England village 
where she resided. 

“You have said that you leave here to-mor- 
row. Youare bound on a dangerous expedition.” 

“That is true; but lam young and strong, 
and have no right to remain idle at such a time 
as this. If I fall, it will only be sharing the fate 
of others, who may be better and braver than I 
am.” 

“No harm will come to you,” said she, with 
energy. ‘‘He who has already preserved you 
when exposed to the most deadly peril, will 
watch over you still. And I shall live to see the 
day when your destiny and Myra Pemberton’s 
will be united.” 

“ Mr. Danbridge has long wished her to be the 
wife of his son.” 

“ He will have his wish, and so will you.” 


I don’t 


He dicd nearly three years 


“That is a paradox.” 
“So it appears to you, but if you, Mr. Dan- 


bridge and Myra Pemberton are alive two years | 
from now, it will seem so no longer. Farewell, 
and remember that if you and Braxon meet, to 
beware of him. He will prove himself to be 
your enemy.” 

“Why should he?” asked Anvers ; but with- 
out answering him she turned away, and the 
next minute was lost to viewin the gloom of the 
adjacent shrubbery. 


CHAPTER VIII. 
THE MEETING AT THE WAYSIDE INN. 


Tue morning star was shining brightly in the 
east, when Anvers and Clayton, accompanied by 
Mr. Danbridge, according to the arrangement of 
the preceding evening, took the road leading in 
the direction of Captain Mercer’s. Juba followed 
at a little distance, as well mounted as either of 
the others, and who, unless expressly desired not 
to, always made a point of attending his master 
in his excursions on horseback. 

The sun was just rising when they arrived at 
& spot where several faintly defined paths 
branched from the main road. 

“Here I must leave you, my friends,” said 
Mr. Danbridge, as they all, by mutual consent, 
drew up their horses. “The left hand path, will, 
after fifteen minutes ride, bring you toa rough 
cart-road, which will take you to a little shanty 
or tavern time enough for a late breakfast.” 

A few expressions, such as are wont to be in- 
terchanged by those, at the moment of parting, 
who entertain for one another feclings of mutual 
friendship and esteem, were spoken by each, and 
then Mr. Danbridge and his faithful attendant 
turned back, leaving the two young soldiers to 
pursue their way. 

Thus did the father, who rescued from the 
waves his infant sén, without knowing him to be 
such, after a Japse of nineteen years, again meet 
and part with him, as ignorant as then of the tie 
of consanguinity existing between them. 

Anvers and Clayton, without incident or acci- 
dent, arrived at the house of entertainment men- 
tioned by Mr. Danbridge. On their arrival they 
found the only apartment, except one devoted 
to culinary purposes, already occupied by two 
travellers. 

“Young Danbridge and his tutor,” said Clay- 
ton, as he was about to enter, in a voice inaudi- 
ble except to Anvers. 

“ Without doubt,” was the reply. 

At the same time Anvers recalled to mind the 
caution of the woman he had met the night pre- 
vious. His first impulse was to call Clayton 
aside, and mention to him what she had said 
respecting Braxon, and consult with him as to 
the expediency of remaining long enough to 
partake of some refreshment, or to pursue their 
journey. A minute’s reflection showed him that 
it would be better to remain, for at the instant he 
stepped on the door-sill, he had met the full, 
keen and searching gaze of the elder inmate of 
the apartment. If, therefore, as he had been 
warned, there was indeed something in his face 
which would cause Braxon to recognize him, and 
at the same time make him his enemy, who had 
the power and will to work him harm, the mis 
chief must already be done, and would in no 
wise be remedied, but rather increased by his 
hurrying away, without being able to assign any 
plausible reason for his abrupt departure. 

Having come to this decision—a point much 
more rapidly arrived at in his mind, than can be 
made known through the medium of words—he 
at once got the better of the slight agitation into 
which he had been thrown. 

Though a careless bow was the only salutation 
by which either of the four travellers noticed the 
others, this indifference, as may well be sup- 
posed, was simulated, unless Braxon’s compan- 
ion was an exception. 

Braxon himself took every opportunity to cast 
towards Anvers a quick, decided glance, by 
which he mastered in detail, each peculiar trait 
of his countenance ; while Anvers, on his part, 
endeavored to impress on his mind the strong, 
though to him, repulsive physiognomy of 
Braxon, so as to be sure that he would recognize 
him, should they meet again. He whom he sup- 
posed to be Percy Danbridge, excited in him a 
different and much greater degree of interest. 

As he scanned each feature, with a view as to 
what Myra Pemberton would think of him, it 
must be confessed that he did not think he would 
prove a very dangerous riyal. He must, in truth, 
have been exceedingly humble, and totally un- 
able to appreciate his own pre-eminent personal 


advantages, had he failed to see that, in all that 


pleases the eye, or gratifies the imagination, he | 


. . 
| Was incomparably his superior. Farther than | 


this, as he preserved a strict silence, he could not | 
judge. 

To Clayton also, on account of his supposed 
relationship to Mr. Danbridge, the younger trav- 
eller was an object of far greater interest than 
Braxon. 

Half an hour after the arrival of Anvers and 
Clayton, breakfast was anaounced, and when 
Braxon rose to seat himself at the table, they 
saw that he was lame. 

“You have met with some accident,” said 
Clayton. 

“Yes, I was thrown from my horse day before 
yesterday, by which my foot was badly injured ; 
but it is now much better, and I shall be able to 
resume my journey after breakfast. Shall we 
have the pleasure of your company, or does your 
route lie in a direction different from ours ?” 

“Different, I suspect,” answered Clayton. 

“T regret to hear you say thus.” 

By this time they had taken their places at the 
table, and the seal of silence having been re- 
moved, Braxon seemed desirous to continue the 
conversation. 

“Your military dress indicates,” said he, 
“that you intend joining the English against the 
French and the Indians.” 

“Yes, that is our intention,” was Clayton’s 
answer. 

“You and your friend, I take it, came over 
with the troops recently sent by the British 
government.” 

“No, I was born in this country, and have 
never been out of it.” 

“ America is his native place, too, I suppose ?” 

“Yes, I believe so.” 

Braxon looked towards Anvers, as if he ex- 
pected he would either confirm or contradict 
what Clayton had said respecting his birthplace, 
but he remained silent. He was not altogether 
unmoved, however, for there was an unwonted 
fire in his dark eyes, as could be seen, though his 
attention appeared to be exclusively directed to 
the discussion of the eggs, bacon and bread, 
which constituted their breakfast. 

“He is too inquisitive,” thought Anvers. 
“ His curiosity gets the better of his good man- 
ners; but it will remain ungratified as to whether 
I was born in this country or in England, unless 
he sees fit to put the question to me point blank.” 

Braxon would have done this, for he never 
suffered delicacy to interfere with expediency, 
had not the sudden kindling, already adverted 
to, of the young soldier’s eyes warned him to de- 
sist, and at the same time roused him to his ha- 
bitual wariness. Ile even tormented himself 
by the suspicion that Anvers had some grave 
reason for rebuking his curiosity by silence. 

“Can it be,” he thought, ‘that Sib Finchley, 
my evil genius, has sought him out, and given 
him a watchword concerning me? No, her greed 
of gain would not suffer her to do that,” was the 
consolatory answer which presented itself to his 
mind. 

Yet after all he felt ill at case, and with bitter 
imprecations on himself, deplored what he termed 
his folly at not putting it out of he: power to 
thwart him, the day she so suddenly ond unex- 
pectedly made her appearance under the oak that 
grew by the wayside, so far from any human 
habitation that there would have been little 
chance of his being detected. 

“ That is still to do—it cannot be left undone,” 
whispered the busy fiend in his ear, “and his 
turn will come next.” 

As he seemed to hear the words, he involun- 
tarily looked at Anvers. Their eyes met, and 
bold and self-possessed as he was, they drooped 
beneath the young man’s clear, steady gaze, as if 
he imagined they mirrored the evil thoughts 
passing in his mind. 

But Braxon was not one to be long thrown off 
his guard. The next instant his equanimity was 
so fur restored, as to enable him to appear per- 
fectly calm and collected ; while, at the same 
time, he adroitly turned the conversation upon 
such topics as necessarily elicited information rel- 
ative to the future course marked out by Anvers, 
which he doubted not, by skillful management, 
might be made to subserve his base design. 

When they rose from the table, and Anvers 
and Clayton spoke of resuming their journey, 
Braxon again expressed his regret that they 
should be obliged to part company. 

“Tt will be with the hope, however,” said he, 
“ that we shall soon meet again.” 

“We may,” replied Clayton. 


“There can be little doubt of it, if you and 


your friend, Mr.—I don’t recollect by what 
name you called him—” 

Anvers.” 

“Yes,—strange that I should forget. As I 


was saying, there can be but little doubt but that 
we shall again meet, if you should, as you inti- 
mated, be at Mr. Danbridge’s in the course of a 
few weeks.” 

“The dangers,” replied Clayton, “ necessarily 
attendant on a soldier’s career, prevent our 
counting on it with any certainty.” 

“All are exposed to dangers,” remarked 
Braxon—“ sometimes the most so when we think 
ourselves safest.” 

During the foregoing colloquy, a few words 
were interchanged between Anvers and him, 
who, without any fault of his own, had usurped 
his rights. 

“Itis nething to me, and I don’t often take 
the trouble to be inquisitive,” said the young 
man, “but fora certain reason I should really 
like to know if you were ever in England.” 


*« And I, for a certain reason,” replied Anvers, 
who recalled the waroing of the unknown wo- 
man, “decline satisfying your curiosity.” 

“As you will; but that you may see that my 
curiosity is harmless, I will give you my reason 
for wishing to know.” 

“T don’t ask of you more than I am willing 
to give.” 

“T will tell you without your asking. To cut 
the matter short, Iam certain that I have seen 
you before, and that it must have been in Eng- 
land where I saw you.” 

“ And Iam certain you never did see me there.” 

“ But it could not be in this country, as this is 
my first visit here.” 

He remained silent a minute, as if striving to 
recall something to mind. 

“Ah, I have it,” said he, suddenly. “It is 
my father’s portrait you so much resemble. It 
must have been painted when he was about your 
age.” 

It may be that Braxon caught enough of what 
was said to enable him to make out its drift, for 
he suddenly broke off his conversation with 
Clayton. 

“Come, Danbridge,” said he, “as the gentle- 
men are in a hurry, we mustn’t detain them any 
longer.” 

Without answering him, or even looking up, 
Danbridge stood for a few moments as if lost in 
thought. Then, abruptly turning to Anvers, he 
gave him his hand. 

“T believe,” said he, “that the day is not far 
distant when we shall be good friends. You may 
now think that such an event is not desirable. 
When you come to know me better, you may 
alter your mind.” 

Though in a voice scarce above his breath, this 
was uttered in a manner se earnest, as to be in 
striking contrast with the apathy previously 
evinced. 

“ Did you hear what I said ?” said Braxon, in 
tones which carried rebuke with them, and ad- 
vancing hastily towards him and Anvers. 

* Yes, but I supposed a minute was nothing, 
here nor there,” he replied, relapsing into his 
usual indifference and indolence of manner. 

“It is indeed time that we were on our way,” 
said Clayton. 

“Yes,” replied Anvers, for though, after hear- 
ing the remarks relative to his resemblance to 
Mr. Danbridge’s portrait, he would have gladly 
prolonged the conversation, he saw that the 
young man did not choose that Braxon should 
be a listener. 

“ Danbridge,”’ said Braxon, the moment An- 
vers and Clayton were beyond ear-shot, “let me 
caution you against being over-commanicative, 
when you fall in with strangers.” 

«“?T will only be following my natural bent to 
mind what you say, for I don’t like the trouble 
of talking to anybody, though were I to imitate 
your example, rather than attend to your caution, 
1 should do very differently.” 

“Remember that I know what to say, and 
when to say it.” 

“ A kind of knowledge, I suppose, which can- 
not be acquired by young brains.” 

“Nor dull ones.” 

“ Young or dull, it is-all one to me, if I’m not 
made to overwork them.” 

“There will be little danger of your being re- 
quired to do that. For the present, I shall think 
for you.” 

“That is what I like, and always did; but 
then sometimes I speak before I think.” : 

“ Yes, the same as you did just now to that 
Anvers, about your father’s portrait.” 
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THE MOORUK, A NEW SPECIMEN OF BIRD. 


“The resemblance was so striking, any one 
could see it with half an eye, as the saying is.” 

“ But you are not to say anything about it to 
Mr. Danbridge—I mean your father—or to any 
other person.” 

“If I looked as much like Mr. Danbridge as 
this Lieutenant Anvers does, I should be better 
favored than I am.” 

“Tt is of little consequence whether you look 
like him or not, if you only please the fancy of 
the rich and pretty heiress.” 

“ What if she don’t please mine ?” 

“ She must—that is a settled point.” 

It is?” 

Yes.” 

“ Well, it is all one to me. I shall have plenty 
to eat, drink and wear, and nothing to do—not 
even to think, if you are only by to do it for 
me.’ 

A few hours later they were on their way to 
the plantation of Mr. Danbridge. Few words 
were interchanged between them, each being 
busy with his own thoughts. Those of Braxon 
were not very pleasant. He fully realized that it 
was but “a tangled web ” he had been weaving 
the last nineteen years of his life, but this only 
spurred him on to greater desperation. 

“‘T must take the game into my own hands. I 
must be courageous and daring, though not reck- 
less. It hasn’t come to that yet. And I must 
keep my own counsel—trust nothing to the per- 
formance of another which I can do myself. It 
would be well for me had I done this sooner.” 

The thoughts of his companion were on some- 
thing very different, as was evident by the soft, 
dreamy light in his eyes, and the half-smile 
which parted his lips, banishing the cold, almost 
stolid expression of his countenance. 

A young girl with large, lustrous eyes, dark 
as midnight, lips bright as the red coral fresh 
from the wave, and a rich crimson breaking 
through the olive of her softly rounded cheeks, 
was so vividly depicted in his imagination, that 
it seemed almost as if she was standing before 
him. 

“Come,” said Braxon, at length, “ the sun is 
getting low, and we must quicken our pace if we 
would avoid being out after dark.” 

As he spoke, he put spurs to his horse, while 
his companion, a little vexed at being roused 
from his pleasant reveries, followed his example. 

[TO BE CONTINUED.| 

{Back numbers of Ballou’s Pictorial containing the pre- 
vious chapters of this story, can be had at all the Peri- 
odical Depots, or at the office of publication.]} 


A GenTLEMAN.—What is it to be a gentle- 
man ? It is to be honest, to be gentle, to be gen- 
erous, to be brave, to be wise, and possessing all 
these qualities, to exercise them in the most 
rome outward manner. Ought not a gentle- 
man to be a loyal son, a true husband, an honest 
father? Ought not his be decent, his 
to be paid, his tastes to igh and elegant, hi 
aims in life lofty and noble ?—Thackeray. 


THE MOORUK. 

Our natural history illustrations have proved 
so popular, particularly in family circles, where 
they aid in developing the spirit of inquiry 
among the young, that we shall continue from 
time to time to publish pictures of rare animals 
and birds, whenever we can obtain authentic 
drawings of them. For young persons we 
know of no branch of science so instructive and 
elevating in its tendencies as the study of natural 
history in all its branches. This study not only 
stores the mind with varied and useful informa- 
tion, but, if properly pursued, improves the 
taste, elevates the affections, and brings the 
whole nature in 
contact with 
healthful infiu- 
ences, which 
prove a_ safe- 
guard amidst 
the many temp- 
tations incident 
The 
only specimen 
of the “ Moo- 
ruk,” of which 
a correct repre- 
sentation is 
herewith pub- 
lished, to be 
found in Eu- 
rope, has recent- 
ly been added 
to the collection 
of birds in the 
famous Zoolog- 
ical Gardens, 
Regent’s Park, 
London. About 
nine months 
ago small 
schooner, com- 
manded by 
Captain Devlin, 
who makes an- 
nual trips to 
New Britain 
from Sydney, 
brought into 
that port a bird 
of the ostrich 
family, which 
created a sensa- 
tion there, and 
was ultimately 
purchased by 
Dr. Bennett, 
well known for 
his scientific at- 
tainments, and 
the liberal assis- 
tance which he 
has always af- 
forded 
the progress 
natural science 


in Australia. The natives of New Britain dis- 
tinguish this bird by the name of “ mooruk,” de- 
rived, a8 native names frequently are, from its 
note. The “ mooruk ” had been known to Cap- 
tain Devlin as an inhabitant of New Britain for 
three or four years, and he has made two pre- 
vious attempts to bring a living specimen of it 
to Sydney without success. Dr. Benrett, having 
become the possessor of this bird, and well 
knowing the attention it would excite in Eng- 
land, determined to present it to the Zoological 
Society, with which he has long been connected 
as a corresponding member. His desire to trans- 
fer the bird to their menagerie, was ably second- 
ed by Dr. Planly, of Sydney, who came home 
as a passenger in the British Merchant, and by 
Captain Duthie and his officers, by whose united 
care the “mooruk” has now made its ap- 
pearance between the ostriches and the ap- 
teryx, and added one more unique object to the 
treasures of the society. Hundreds of persons 
now visit the park daily to get a sight of this 
rare bird. 


THE GREAT AUSTRALIAN GOAT-SUCKERS. 
The accompanying illustration was drawn 
from two fine living specimens of the Great 
Australian Goat-Suckers, among the most curi- 
ous of the strange birds which are natives of 
Australia. Cuvier’s Podargus is an inhabitant 
of Van Diemen’s Land, which, says Mr. Gould, 
in his great work on the birds of Australia, ‘if 
not its exclusive habitat, is certainly its great 
stronghold, it being there very numerous, as ev- 
idenced by the frequency with which I encoun- 
tered it during my rambles in the woods ; and its 
distribution over the island is so general that to 
particularize localities in which it may be found 
is quite unnecessary, it being equally abundant 
near the coast as well as in the interior. I ob- 
served it both among the thick branches of the 
Casuaring and on the dead limbs of the Euca- 
lypti: it appeared, however, to evince a greater 
map or the latter, which it closely resem- 
les in color, and, from the position in which it 
rests, looks so like a part of the branch itself as 
frequently to elude detection : it is generally seen 
in pairs sitting near each other, and frequently 
on the same branch. Like the other members of 
the genus, this bird feeds almost exclusively on 
insects, of which Coleoptera-form a great part. 
It is strictly nocturnal in its habits; and, al- 
though not so active as the true Caprimulgi, dis- 
plays considerable alertness in the capture of its 
food, presenting a striking contrast to its inert- 
ness in the daytime, when it is so drowsy that it 
ean scarcely be aroused from its slumbers, that 
portion of its existence being passed in a sitting 
osture across a dead branch, perfectly motion 
ess, and with the bill pointing upwards; it 
never flies by day unless roused from the branch 
on which itis sitting, and this is not easily effect- 
ed, as neither the discharge of a gun nor any 
other noise will cause it to take wing. It is fre- 
quently captured, and kept in captivity, where it 
excites attention more from the sluggishness of 
its nature and the singular position it assumes 
than from any other cause. Raw meat forms a 
suitable substitute for its natural food. In cap- 
tivity it will pass the entire day in sleep on the 
back of a chair, or any other piece of furniture 
on which it can perch. Like the owl, it is con- 
sidered by some a bird of ill omen, principally 
from the extraordinary sound of its hoarse, un- 


earthly cry, which resembles the words ‘ more 
pork.’ It not only approaches the immediate 
vicinity of the houses, but emits the sound while 
perched in their verandahs and on the buildings 
themselves, and it is often to be seen perched on 
the tombstones of the churchyard.” 


THE ASSASSINATION OF RIZZIO, 

The conspirators, who numbered five hun- 
dred, easily engaged Darnley in a plot to assas- 
sinate Rizzio, and appointed the evening of Sat- 
urday, the ninth of March, 1566, for the perpe- 
tration of the crime. One of their number, Pat- 
rick Lord Ruthven, a coward, a bigot, anda 
broken-down invalid, undertook to head the en- 
terprise. Mary, totally unconscious of the plot 
now so near its consummation, sat down to sup- 
per in a cabinet communicating with her bed- 
room, at seven in the evening. Some half a 
dozen persons, friends or attendants, were with 
her, and among them was Rizzio. At eight, 
Darnley entered, sat down beside her, and threw 
his arms familiarly around her waist. Finding 
Rizzio there, he remained—the signal to the con- 
spirators that everything was ready for the at- 
tempt. Ruthven rushed into the room, equipped 
in complete armor. He had lately risen from a 
sick bed ; his eyes were sunken, his cheeks hol- 
low ; his face was ashy pale, and his whole ap- 
pearance haggard and frightful. Exhausted by 
the effort, his knees shock, and his armor rattled 
and clanked loosely upon his limbs. He threw 
himself into a chair, and gazed fiercely upon 
Rizzio. The queen indignantly bade on be- 
gone; but she had ey | uttered the words, 
before torches gleamed in the passage-way, and 
the room was filled with armed and resolute as- 
sassins. Ruthven drew his dagger, and, exclaim- 
ing that his business was with Rizzio, endeay- 
ored to seize him; the wretched secretary, seeing 
that his time was come, and losing all presence 
of mind, pressed into the recess of a window, 
clasping the folds of Mary’s gown, and exclaim- 
ing in his native tongue, “ Giustizia! Giustizia !” 
Mary, though thus placed between the conspira- 
tors and their victim, retained her self-possession. 
She ordered Ruthven to withdraw, threatening 
him with an accusation of high treason. She 
called upon Darnley to protect her; but the rec- 
reant husband chose to remain a passive specta- 
tor of the scene. In the confusion, the lights 
were thrown down and extinguished ; with hide- 
ous oaths, the assassins demanded the life of the 
trembling Piedmontese. The first blow struck 
was dealt by the bastard George Douglas; he 
seized Darnley’s dagger from his belt, stabbed 
Rizzio with it over Mary’s shoulder, and left it 
sticking in the wound. Rizzio was dragged to 
the door of the presence-chamber and despatched ; 
fifty-six wounds were found upon his body. The 
alarm-bell was rung, and the civic authorities of 
Edinburgh hastened to Holyrood palace. They 
called on the queen to show herself at the win- 
dow, and assure them of her safety. But, closely 
confined in her cabinet, and told, “that if she 
spoke to the towns-people they would eut her in 
collops, and cast her over the walls,” she was not 

rmitted to comply with their request. Darnley, 

owever, assured the crowd that the queen was 
well and required no assistance. Ruthven, re- 
turning imbrued in Rizzio’s blood, called for a 
cup of wine, and seating himself in the presence 
of Mary, drained it at one draught while she was 
standing before him.—F. B. Goodrich 


THE GREAT AUSTRALIAN GOAT-SUOKERS. 
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M’LLE ARTOT, OF THE FRENCH IMPERIAL ACADEMY OF MUSIC. 


[From our Special Paris Correspondent.) 


THE FRENCH OPERA. 
Paris, Hore, pes Princes, 
December 16th, 1858. 

M. M. Batxou, Esq., Deak Sir,—My unful- 
filled promise of writing you, from time to time, 
commencing with the week of my arrival in Par- 
is, has haunted my conscience in the midst of 
pleasures and occupations without number. The 
difficulty of fulfilling such an agreement under 
such circumstances, is a warning against rash 
vows. However, now that 1am somewhat do- 
mesticated, I will endeavor to redeem my char- 
acter. I send you enclosed, for publication in 
the Pictorial, if you see fit, a very accurate like- 
ness, by no means flattered, of M’lle Artot, of 
the Imperial Theatre of the opera, or the Impe- 
rial Academy of Music, as it is otherwise called. 
Isn’t she pretty ?—almost as pretty as Piccolo- 
mini, so great a favorite with “perfidious Albion?” 
M’lle Artot has a charming voice, of great com- 

ass, and excellent method, acquired under the 
st of masters. Madame Viardot has given her 
valuable lessons by which she has profited. She 
is so highly prized by the management, that 
when a prima donna is indisposed—and you 
know how subject to illness these people are— 
M’lle Artot is called on as a substitute, and al- 
ways acquits herself brilliantly. I would not 
advise these ladies to give M’lle Artot too many 
opportunities. You may depend upon it, she 
will yet rise to a European reputation, and then, 
of course, will visit the United States, for that 
has come to be a part of the travelling programme 
of every distinguished artiste. By the way, there 
was a talk here of building a new opera house, 
but, contrary to expectation, the project was ve- 
toed by the emperor. It was thought the as- 
sociations connected with the Orsini attempt 
at assassination would induce him readily to 
consent to the removal of the establishment from 
the Rue Lepelletier. When, on the 13th of 
February, 1820, the Duke de Berry was assassi- 
nated on leaving the old opera house, Rue Rich- 
elieu, opposite the library, the government 
determined at once to pull it down. The present 
house was only erected to serve temporarily for 
the opera. Scarcely a year passes but the muni- 
cipality of Paris decides on some spot for the 
erection of a permanent building; but time 
passes on, and you hear no more of it. The 
present opera house is not a very large one— 
there are about 1800 seats, I believe—but it is 
admirably adapted for music. The opera-nights 
are Monday, Wednesday, and Friday; occa- 
sionally an extra representation is given on Sun- 
day. The spectacular portion of the operas 
resented here, is admirable ; Auber’s Muette de 
ortici, Meyerbeer’s Robert le Diable, and the 
Huguenots, Halévy’s Juive, may be mentioned for 
the splendor and perfection of the style in which 
they were produced. The ballet attracts crowds 
of persons who care nothing for music. How 
many celebrities have established their fame on 
these boards. This was the scene of triumph 
for Fanny Elssler, and for a far greater dancer, 
Marie Taglioni, who, on her recent visit to Paris, 


came here to encourage and applaud M’lle Livry, 
on whose shoulders her mantle, say some Paris- 
ians, has fallen. ‘The opera cannot boast now of 
so great an artiste as Taglioni in the ballet, or of 
Madame Damorean, or Nourrit, or Duprez in 
opera, but yet it has excellent singers and dan- 
cers, a splendid orchestra, and the best scene ar- 
tists and machinists in the world. Among the 
singers you have heard, and late favorites 
here, are Poinsot and Laborde, now with 
Ulman—among the dancers, Robert, who 
ag an engagement with the Ravels in 
ew York, and, I think, in Boston. It is 
a pity that Cerito, Plunkett, and Rosati 
could never be induced to cross the Atlan- 
tic. The government allows the opera 
620,000 franes a year. The yearly receipts 
are about a million (francs). Here, 16,000 
or 17,000 francs are enough to cover the 
expenses, but not to allow much margin, 
for a great tenor will command 80,000 
francs a year. Among the writers of lib- _ 
rettos for the opera, the most popular is 
M Scribe; after him come St. Georges, 
Alphonse Royer, Gustave Vaez, etc. The 
author’s rights, which are shared between 
the musicians and the librettiste, are regu- 
lated in the following manner: For an 
opera of five acts, for the first forty per- 
formances, 500 frances ($100) a right. Af- 
ter the forty-first perfurmance, the right is 
only 200 francs. For an opera in three 
acts, the right is 340 francs for the first for- 
ty performances, and 170 francs for all oth- 
ers. Fora ballet in three acts, it is 170 
francs at first, and 50 francs afterward. 
For a ballet in one act, it is 100 francs at 
first, and 30 francs afterward. To this 
right is sometimes added premiums, which 
are a matter of bargain between the author 
and manager. M. Scribe rarely presents 
an opera in five acts without receiving @ 
premium of 5000 francs, which is almost 
always payable before the first perform- 
ances ; but then his name is such a “card” 
in theatrical parlance, that he controls his 
market. I trust that these details of how 
we do things at the French opera, may not 
prove uninteresting on your side of the 
water. They struck me as rather curious. 
I suppose you don’t care to have me write 
about politics, so I will only say that the 
Montalembert trial is quietly talked about 
in confidential coteries a good deal. It is 
difficult to keep a Frenchman’s tongue 
still, even if an involuntary voyage to Cay- 
enne is the penalty of volubility. And here 
let me say, also, that the emperor cannot 
keep out of France all the English papers 
that censure his course. They are smug- 
gled into Paris, passed from hand to hand, 
and read with the zest that renders forbidden 
fruit so luscious. With many wishes for the 
continued success of your various literary 
enterprises, and particularly of my favorite 
Pictorial, I remain, very truly, your friend 
and ARTISr. 


GEN. JULIAN CASTRO, 
President (ad interim) of the Republic of 
Venezuela, South America. 

The portrait on this page is characterized 
by strong individuality, and is marked by 
traits of intellect, energy, and resolution. 
He is one of those vigorous men to whom 
a strong revolutionary era gives birth. The 
policy of the Spanish government towards 
the several nations of the New World 
which have since constituted themselves 
into independent States, was to keep them 
deprived of all knowledge which might de- 
velop their energies, so as to hold them the 
more securely under its dominion. To 
carry out this policy of darkness, all com- 
munication with foreigners was forbidden 
them, as well as the sources of instruction 
which might have led them to the acquire- 
ment of their political rights. We may 
thence understand what difficulties they had 
to overcome to effectuate their emancipa- 
tion, and what a wonderful natural capaci- 
ty must have been possessed by the men 
who, without any other teaching than the 
consciousness of duty and the impulse of 
patriotism, directed their forces with such 
skill as to succeed finally in overcoming 
whole armies trained to European disci- 


“  pline, and commanded by generals of no 


small reputation. Among the great gener- 
als of South America, Bolivar is well 
known as the most prominent, either on 
the battle-tield or in the statesman’s cabi- 
net; and from his school have come forth 
many other generals who have kept up the 
honor of his country, which now bears the 
name of the Republic of Venezuela. Gen. 
Julian Castro, its actual President, and 
whose portrait we now give to our readers, 
is one of them. From his very birth he 
seems to have been predestined for a mili- 
tary career; for in the year 1810, when it 
took place in the city of Caracaz, (birth- 
place, also, of Bolivar,) was first set up in 
those countries the war-cry of independ- 
ence. And accordingly he embraced the 
military profession as soon as he had term- 
inated his first studies. His conduct as a 
military man, and his success in the fulfil- 
ment of his duty, are best illustrated by 
the fact that he has passed by every degree 
of the ladder of promotion to arrive at the 
rank of Commander-in-Chief, which has 
been conferred upon him this year by the 
grateful voice of the population of Vene- 
zuela, as a reward for a most distinguished 
patriotic service. For the last ten years, 
the power of the State has become the mo- 
nopoly of a few men. whose only serious 
policy was their own enrichment, and under 
their tyranny the republic found its external 
credit perfectly abandoned, and suffered all the 
evils consequent upon a reckless and dishonest 
administration. This contrasted so glaringly 
with the conduct of its previous government, 
headed by the Generals Paez and Soublette, who 
were so well known, even in Europe, for their 


honorable equity, and from the scrupulous regu- 
larity with which the interest of the public debt 
of Venezuela was then paid, that such a change 
from their system was too violent to insure a 
willing acceptance. This occasioned, during the 
whole period which the late arbitrary government 
lasted, repeated attempts to put an end to so 
scandalous a state of public rule. But they all 
tig ineffectual, being in every case overborne 

y the brutal violence of the men in power, who 
only acquired therefrom the more audacity, while 
the despair of the population increased with the 
belief in their unconquerable position. It was 
under such disheartening impressions that a mere 
handful of true patriots, with a firm faith in 
their success, based on the thorough discredit of 
these rulers, undertook the task of restoring the 
common weal, and chose for their chief, General 
Castro. Braving all hazards against the preva- 
lent despotism, they proclaimed the regeneration 
of their country on the 5th of March, 1858, in 
the city of Valencia, where the general resided, 
and where he began the achievement which has 
made his name so well known. Placed, as he 
was already, in so high a military position, and 
flattered by a power which lavished its favors on 
those who could contribute to its maintenance, 
he preferred the disinterested glory of being the 
liberator of his country to any selfish advantage, 
and directed the political movement which, in 
the space of ten days only, resulted in recover- 
ing for the nation its lost liberties, without blood- 
shed or disaster of any kind, which certainly was 
a most unfureseen occurrence. He has thus 
earned the heartfelt gratitude of the honest ma- 
jority of his fellow-citizens, who have at last the 
satisfaction of seeing the re-establishment of pub- 
lic order and morality His firm decision under 
such critical circumstances — his spontaneous 
promise to the National Assembly to resign his 
power as soon as the State is in safety—the 
readiness with which he has called together the 
representatives of the nation to pass the new 
fundamental law—the liberty of the press, and 
the pardon for all political offences which he has 
proclaimed, and his scrupulous respect for the 
civil authorities—all concur to mark General 
Castro as the worthy depositary of the trust of 
his nation, and is in every way fitted to consoli- 
date the supremacy of the law. Means will not 
be wanting to him to give strength to his admin- 
istration, for the recollection of the sufferings 
inflicted by his predecessors will induce all 
honorable citizens to continue the support which 
they have hitherto given him. The republic, 
moreover, can now reckon on the concurrent 
services of its former Presidents, the veteran 
Generals Paez, (who recently left New York for 
Venezuela), and Soublette, along with those of 
many others, who will contribute to found in 
this important State a firm and honorable gov- 
ernment, no longer exposed, as heretofore, to the 
contests of claimants for power; for the most 
influential men of the conservative party, of 
which Gen. Castro is the representative, are gener- 
als and statesmen who have passed through the ca- 
reer of political honors, and have acquired the 
honest fame which is the ambition of noble hearts. 


GEN. CASTRO, PRESIDENT, AD INTERIM, OF VENEZUELA. 
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BALLOU’S PICTORIAL DRAWING-ROOM COMPANION. 


{Written for Ballou’s Pictorial.]} 
INTO THE LIGHT. 


BY MRS. F. FE. BARBOUR. 


Iecry for peace, 0 God! 
My soul is dark as night, 
I feel the chastening rod, 
But cannot see the light. 
I know Thou art not far 
From every child of earth, 
But sinful passions war 
Against the spirit’s birth. 


To calmer, holier life, 
O, lend me of Thy strength, 
That out of all this strife 
Peace may arise at length. 
I fain would look to Thee, 
With never faitering trust, 
But Thou, 0 God, canst sce 
How weak is this poor dust. 


Thou knowest all my sin— 
Low at Thy feet I lie; 
Help me to enter in 
To rest, before I die. 
To cast this veil away, 
That I Thy love may see; 
In deep distress I pray, 
O, Father, pity me! 


Iam Thy child; through all 
This fearful, deepening night 
I bend to hear Thy call— 
I wait to greet the light. 
The morn will come; e’en now 
The midnight shadows flee ; 
With new-born hope I bow— 
My God, I trust in thee! 


[Written for Ballou’s Pictorial.] 


Adventures on the Coast of Africa. 


NUMBER 4. 


BY WALTER CLARENCE. 


A visit to the village of Zamba in the interior. — The 
slave-pens.— Conversation with a retired slave 
merchant.— Blame attached to American and 
English cruisers.— General remarks upon the 
negro race.—Orders jor Ichaboe, 

In these later days, the country in the interior 
of Africa, from Sierra Leone, has been pretty 
generally explored ; but such was not the case, 
even fifteen years ago, and it was with no trifling 
anticipations of pleasure, that I agreed to form 
one of a party, bound on an excursion some dis- 
tance into the interior, from this colony, in order 
to while away the time during which the Alert 
was being thoroughly overhauled. 

Our course was to the southward, it being our 
purpose, if possible, to visit a noted slave station 
which then existed, at a village called Zamba, 
about furiy miles from Freetown, as the capital 
of Sierra Leone is called. 

It was about three o’clock in the morning 
when we commenced our journey, on horseback. 
The atmosphere was cool and pleasant, and the 
party, six in number, beside the Kroo guide, in 
high spirits. It was our intention to be absenta 
week, and our guide led a horse laden with mate- 
rials to erect a tent, under which to repose dur- 
ing the heat of the day, and at nightfall, until a 
couple of hours before daybreak, at which time 
we always recommenced our journey. 

The country immediately surrounding Free- 
town, is pretty well denuded of trees ; at least 
no dense forests have been allowed to remain, it 
being considered, and not without reason, found- 
ed on experience as well as theory, that the lux- 
uriant vegetable growth of tropical climates is 
the chief cause of their unhealthiness. Conse- 
quently, the land in the vicinity of the seacoast, 
being generally level, the scenery, to travellers 
whose eyes have become accustomed to the nov- 
elty of tropical vegetation, is uninteresting and 
commonplace ; but, as we advanced, dense for- 
ests and wide marshes of vast extent began to 
make their appearance. Monkeys of numerous 
varieties chattered from amidst the boughs of the 
trees, and grinned down upon us, their curiosity 
having, apparently, got the better of their timid- 
ity; and parrots, and other birds of gorgeous 
plumage, hovered around us in immense flights, 
filling the air with their discordant screams. 
Very ofien we were compelled to dismount, and 
leading our horses, to force our way over marshy 
ground, in which our feet sunk up to our ankles, 
and over which our steeds had serious difliculty 
in travelling through the dense and tangled 
undergrowth which covered the narrow paths ; 
but we were delighted at the novelty of thus pen- 
etrating the savage wilderness, and sometimes, 
after ascending a toilsome eminence, we were 
rewarded with a magnificent prospect. 

As daylight approached, when we had tray- 


elled a few miles beyond Freetown, we met 
groups of the natives of the interior villages, 
bringing in their scanty produce to market, and 
occasionally individuals of more distant tribes 
—Mandingoes and Fellahs—laden with ivory, 
which they were carrying to Freetown in order 
to dispose of it for European goods. They re- 
turned our salutations with civility, and generally 
with a good-humored smile, and were always 
eager to dispose of their wares; but they were 
cautious and shrewd fellows at making a bargain, 
and always demanded a full price. 

We could not help remarking the strong Jew- 
ish cast of countenance, peculiar to some of these 
natives of the distant interior. Their hair was 
certainly woolly, but not so knotted as is the case 
with that of the generality of negroes, and their 
faces were oval, their eyes deep-set and piercing, 
their noses aquiline, with their delicate nostrils, 
while their lips were thin and their chins prom- 
inent, bearing no resemblance to the generally 
received contour of an African countenance. 
What more strongly impressed this fancy upon 
our minds, was the dress of these people, which 
consisted of a sort of skull-cap, and a Jong cloak 
or gaberdine, of some light blue material, which 
extended from the shoulders to the feet, while 
upon their breasts, suspended from the neck, 
hung charms and amulets, bearing a fanciful 
resemblance to the decorations described in 
Leviticus, as having been commanded to be 
worn by the Jewish priesthood. These charms, 
we were subsequently informed, were reverenced 
as religious emblems quite as much as they were 
cherished as ornaments, and many of their relig- 
ious forms and ceremonics partook of a Jewish 
character, mixed up with heathenish idolatry. I 
know that a theory has been started which fixes 
the whereabouts of the descendants of the “ten 
lost tribes of Israel,” in the interior of Africa. 
Certainly the existence of tribes of Africans, hav- 
ing adopted among them emblems bearing a 
resemblance to those of the Hebrew faith, and 
having Jewish features, and even clothing them- 
selves after a fashion, somewhat, however faintly, 
after the fashion of the ancient people of Judea, 
would bear out this theory—if any of the descen- 
dants of these dispersed tribes do exist—in 
preference to any other that has been advanced. 

We pitched our tent on an eminence, which we 
reached before sunset, having rested for three 
hours during the heat of the day, set our Kroo 
guide—a handy fellow, and a capital cook, after 
his country fashion—to light a fire and prepare 
supper, and far from human habitation, deep in 
the African wilderness, made a glorious meal. 
After supper we talked and sang, where song had 
never before broke the silence of night, until one 
by one, sleep seized hold on us, and we slumbered 
profoundly until the hour appointed for starting 
in the morning. Care, however, was taken to 
set a regular watch—one relieving the other—and 
to keep the fire burning during the night. We 
slept soundly, for we were overpowered with 
fatigue; but I spoke of the silence of the night. 
A tropical night is never silent, and the howling 
of wild animals, and the loud buzzing of the 
insect tribes, would have kept any one awake, 
under ordinary circumstances. 

Towards the close of the second day’s travel, 
we reached the village, to which it was said 
slaves were brought from the interior until op- 
portunity occurred to ship them on board a 
slaver. It was a village consisting of some 
twenty conical mud huts, about eight feet high, 
and from ten to twenty fect in diameter, with a 
small aperture to serve for ingress and egress. 
A negro and his wife, and, on an average, four 
picaninnies, slept in each during the night, and 
lounged during the heat of the day. They wel- 
comed us, but did not appear to be too well 
pleased with our visit, and, as it was dark, we at 
once erected our tent, prepared supper, and 
passed the night as we had passed the previous 
one. The tent and its occupants were objects 
of intense curiosity to the dusky villagers, who 
crowded upon us somewhat too closely for com- 
fort, consumec greedily the remnants of our meal, 
and made earnest appeals for a taste of our 
liquors. 

In the morning we learnt, with much difficulty, 
and after much equivocation on the part of the 
headman of the village, that there was a slave- 
pen a mile or two distant, where, at this time, 
were confined over two hundred slaves, waiting 
till opportunity arrived to convey them to the 
coast, and to this spot we proceeded, after 
breakfast. 

We found it to consist of a dozen huts of mach 
larger dimensions, but constructed of the like 


material as the huts in the village. The wretched 
slaves, men, women and children, were assem- 

ling out of doors to partake of breakfast, at the 
moment when we arrived, under the surveillance 
of four stout, athletic Africans, armed with long 
thonged whips, which they appeared to use un- 
sparingly, and, apparently, without any cause. 
At this period, these dens of misery were beyond 
the jurisdiction of the civil, military, or naval 
forces in the settlements, or on the coast, and the 
very fact of the coast being so narrowly watched 
by the cruisers led to an inconceivable amount 
of misery. 

The headman of these proprietors, or over- 
seers, we could not rightly tell which to designate 
them, could speak a little broken English, eked 
out with Spanish and Portuguese, and knowing 
that we had no legal right to interfere with him 
or his subordinates, and learning that such was 
not our intention—that we had merely been led 
to visit the slave-pen to gratify our curiosity—he, 
after a while, became quite communicative, and 
did not fail to jeer and taunt us upon the 
subject. 

“Tt was massa’s fault,” he said. “ Queen of 
England's fauit, that the slaves were starved to 
death, or died of disease in the pens. Formerly 
they could be carried to the coast at once, and 
put on board the slavers in good condition. 
Now they were often kept for months till the 
pens became crowded, and the rice gave out, and 
they contracted fevers, or died of starvation. 
They had to save the rice, and when it run short, 
none could be afforded to the aged and sickly, 
and all because the queen’s ships guarded the 
coast.” 

“ And do you allow them to perish slowly with 
hunger?” we asked. 

“What can do? No rice come, no rice 
makee. Too old, too sick for sell to slave- 
massa! IIe no habbec. No wont eatee!” 
the reply. 

“ And when the poor wretches die, where do 
you bury them ?” 

“No bury. See, much water dere. Ribber 
run em into sea. Carry um dere. Water take 
um off. Alligator eat um !’” 

We looked in the direction of a sluggish 
stream, at which our informant pointed, which 
flowed at the foot of a hill about half a mile dis- 
tant, and then at some dozens of aged and sickly 
men, women and children, among the half fam- 
ished throng, and thought how soon they would 
become food for alligators ; perhaps before life 
had departed from their feeble frames. The 
keepers would not acknowledge to this latter 
atrocity ; but we could gather from their glances 
at each other when the question was put, that 
such atrocities had been committed ; perhaps 
were habitually committed, and, after all, this 
was no worse than to perish by slow starvation. 


was 


Half famished wretches we might well call 
them. Some had, we were informed, been con- 
fined for months in these miserable pens, scarcely 
ever getting a full meal, without a particle of 
clothing, no distinction of age or sex, and crowd- 
ed at night, or in the rainy season, into these 
mud hovels, to such a degree that they could 
scarcely breathe; the thermometer in the open 
air standing at 100°! 

For their breakfast on this occasion, a poor 
handful of “paddy,” or rice with the husk on, 
of miserable quality and half mouldy, was served 
out toeach. This was cooked, in this state, by 
one of the keepers, and grecdily swallowed in a 
few mouthfuls, after which a tin pannikin of 
half stagnant water was given to each, and the 
meal was finished. 

When food was abundant, double this portion 
was served out thrice a day; when scarce, as it 
was now, the half ration was only given twice. 
A child could have eaten five times as much at 
a single meal, if hungry enough to eat such filthy 
stuff at all. No wonder that the poor creatures 
before us were reduced to walking skeletons. 
Filthy sores had broken out among many of 
them ; others were afflicted with a disease resem- 
bling leprosy, caused, said the keepers, by damp 
and overcrowding. ‘These latter were covered 
from head to foot with a whitish scurf, and the 
hair had fallen from their heads until they were 
compietely bald. They were confined in a pen 
by themselves, but we were told that they sel- 
dom recovered from the disease. Again, others 


were blind, and suffering under a complication 
of diseases. 

It needed not the words of the negro keepers 
to satisfy us that out of the hundreds collected in 
the slave pens, scarcely half would ever be con- 
signed to a slave-ship’s hold ; the rest would be- 


come food for the alligators which swarmed in 
that dark, turbid river. Of the half remaining, 
if they were not recaptured by the cruisers, how 
many would survive the horrors of the ‘ middle 
passage?’ It would #t be asserting too much 
to say, that not one third would ever reach their 
destination on the Cuban or Brazilian coast. 

We were i:.formed that in the palmy days of 
the slave trade, when it was the practice to carry 
the captured negroes directly to the coast, where 
they had comfortable accommodations afforded 
them, and abundance of food, and when only a 
few days, sometimes only a few hours, elapsed 
between their arrival and their embarkation, they 
danced and sung as cheerfully as if they were 
the happiest people in the world, and were alto- 
gether devoid of care. They actually seemed to 
be delighted at the idea of going on board ship. 

“Then,” said our informant, who had once 
been an extensive slave merchant, but who, hav- 
ing made a fortune, had quitted the trade many 
years ago} ‘the middle passage’ was not what it 
now is. Then, it was not necessary to over- 
crowd small vessels—necessarily small, that they 
may be enabled to creep up the narrow rivers on 
the coast, so as to hide from the cruisers—but 
large, roomy vessels were employed in the trade, 
and no more negroes taken on board than there 
was accommodation for. It is you English and 
Americans, with your cursed cruisers, that are 
answerable for this horrid cruelty on shore, and 
for this frightful mortality at sea. Do you sup- 
pose that the slavedealers are such fools, as not 
to take all the care they can of the slaves they 
have purchased, to sell fur gain? It is you who 
force them to cramp and confine the negroes, 
and thus lose half of what would otherwise be to 
them a valuable cargo !”” 

I noticed that the recently captured negroes 
did not, as a body, display much sensibility, but 
I must make an exception. The feelings of 
maternity are strongly developed. A mother 
who has been torn fiom her children, mourns 
their loss inconsolably. Often such have been 
known to commit suicide, and rarely do they sur- 
vive the loss, generally dying of grief before they 
are shipped from the coast. Seated apart from 
the swarm of male and female negroes who sur- 
rounded us, we perceived a young woman 
squatting on the ground, with her head buried in 
her hands, her elbows resting upon her knees, 

“What is the matter with that woman ? is she 
sick ?” asked one of our party. 

“ She sorry, massa; no sick,” said the negro 
driver, to whom the question was put. “Um 
loss um picaninny. Dem bof gone.” 

“ Did they die since she was brought here?” 

“No, massa, dem die up countree. Um pica- 
ninny sick. Moder sick, no walkee, no carry. 
Frow dem away in de reed-brake. No good for 
bring dem here. S’pose dem dead. Moder too 
p’raps die. No good; no eatee rice, no noting 
drinkee.” 

The brute was about to apply his heavy whip 
to the poor creature's back, as he bade her, in 
his native dialect, to get up from the ground; 
but we prevented the threatened lash. Fora 
moment the woman looked up. She was worn 
to skin and bone, and such an expression of 
helpless, heart-broken grief, I never saw in the 
features of any human being. The days of that 
poor, childless negro mother were evidently 
numbered. She too, would find her grave, be- 
fore many days, in that dark, turbid pool. 

We had seen enough. We remained in the 
village that day, and early the following morning 
commenced our return to Freetown. 

We reached Freetown toward the close of the 
sixth day from our departure, and on going on 
board the schooner, learnt that she had received 
orders from the commander-in-chief on the 
station, to proceed at once to the island of 
Ichaboe, on the Hottentot coast, to serve asa 
sort of guard-ship to protect the guano-trade then 
flourishing at that island. 


A BAILLIE ON THE BENCH. 


The following acute specimen of legal de- 
cision occurred in a Scottish town not a great 
many miles from the Clyde, where a batch of mu- 
nicipal authorities was elected lately, and one 
of the new baillies presided the other day, for the 
first time, on the bench. One of the earliest 
cases brought before him was that of a servant 
girl who sued her mistress tor her wages, which 
were refused on the ground that she had allowed 
a favorite squirrel to escape from its cage. ‘The 
worthy magistrate, aticr hearing the parties, said, 
“that although the lass may be to blame for 
leaving the cage door open, yet the mistress was 
mair to blame than her, for she sud hae clippit 
the beast’s wings, sae that it cudna flee awa’ !” 
London Times. 
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(Written for Ballou’s Pictorial.) 
ONWARD AND UPWARD. 


BY SYDIL PARK. 

Onward and upward, the path lies before thee, 
Seek to attain what thy spirit would win; 
Fame's mystic portals are wide to enfold thee, 

Oaly be brave, thou shalt enter within. 


Onward forever, O, why art thou staying, 
When such a goal there is to be won! 

Listen, nor pause, should the tempter be saying, 
* Hold up thine hands, for all labor is done.” 


Onward and upward; in life's early morning 
Moments are precious, youth hus none to spare ; 

See how the sunbeams thy sky is adorning.— 
Then wouldst thou sit down in quiet despair? 


No; be thou strong like the oak, which hath breasted 
Storms that have bowed the tall pine in his pride; 
Firm as a rock by the ocean wave crested, 
Pure as the light which no darkuezs can hide. 


Onward and upward, whatever betide thee, 
Brave as the eagle which soars to the sun, 

Leave the cool waters that murmur beside thee, 
Then shall thy labor of life seem begun. 


Never look downward though clouds loom above thee, 
Still let the spirit be proud in its might; 

Heed not the world, when its phantoms allure thee, 
Manfully battle for God and the right. 


Then shall thy glory-dreams all meet fruition, 
Then will the world in her cold homage bow, 

And ‘twill be sweet to kuow life hath a mission, 
When the green laurel-wreath rests on thy brow. 


{Written for Ballou’s Victorial.} 
THE MUTINEERS. 


A SEA SKETCH. 


BY MRS. MARKY A. DENISON, 


Oox scene is the wide expanse of waters—a 
solitary ship ploughing her way from gently 
rolling billow to billow. It is nearing twilight. 
The blush of the parting sun is touching the 
tops of the waves for the last time; the blush 
lingers yet in the mid-sky, and crimsons the 
swelling sails. To the east, the ocean in the 
distance changes from blue to a rich sea-green— 
from that to a chill gray, and thence melts into 
the sky which, on that side of the horizon, can- 
not be distinguished from the fur waves. Two 
men stand on the quarter-deck, looking intently 
at the distant clouds, one of them the youthful 
commander, the other a passenger, an old and 
somewhat weather-beaten man who came on 
board just as the vessel was getting under way. 
The western sky presents a series of magnificent 
pictures ; the grand masses of vapor are rolling 
up in their floating veils, the choicest splendors 
of the day. The one on which they gaze is 
matchless in beauty, a feast which may linger in 
the vision years after it has faded. 

As if to give the mariner one glimpse of the 
land upon the wide waste of waters, this scene 
discloses hills, rivers and winding roads, so sub- 
stantial in appearance, so frail in reality ! Anoth- 
er is a bleak and mountainous region—but a 
plain spreads in front, and one white tent gleams 
there with a shadow like a maiden standing in 
the opening. 

“It is well worth an ocean voyage to sce 
sights like that, sir,” said the younger man, rais- 
ing his straw hat as he spoke, and allowing the 
breeze to lift the brown curls from his temples. 

“Ah! indeed itis; Ihave seen many such 
on these same waters,” replied the elder man ; 
“but for the finest sunsets in the world, give me 
America and the coast of Australia. It is won- 
derfal, the variety of shapes the clouds assume 
in the land I have but just left. The brazen lus- 
tre of the sun tinges the whole heavens and 
covers the whole earth, and sometimes seems 
descending in showers on the hills and fields be- 
low. You have never been to Australia, yet ?” 

“Never; my calling has taken me hitherto 
only as far as England. If, however, I should 
keep the command of this vessel for the next six 
years, I shall see more of the world, yet.” 

“‘ Pardon me—how old are you, sir!” asked 
the elder gentleman, as he seated himself. 

“ Twenty-four in December next.” 

“At your age, young man, I took command 
of my first vessel, sir,” replied the other; ‘but 
I was one of the unfortunate kiud. Providence 
saw fit that I should meet with shock after shock 
—disappointment after disappointment. Till 
within a year I have hardly known what it was 
to have a dollar in my pocket.” 

The younger man looked in surprise at this. 

“Yes, sir; wrecked the last time near the 


shores of Australia, I was the only person out of 
the nineteen that survived starvation, and was 
saved by a passing vessel. They landed me on 
that barren country, friendless and penniless. 
Then I said to myself, ‘1 will not follow the sea 
again ;’ so I wandered into the wilds, wretched 
beyond description. For many weeks I lived 
upon berries and the game I could contrive to 
snare, and at last I fell in with a company of 
herdsmen, all of the worst possible stamp of 
character. For nearly twelve years I worked 
with those men, and near the place where [ first 
fixed my lot as a wanderer, is « flourishing colo- 
ny with two churches, three school houses, and 
an orderly and Christian population of nearly 
seventeen hundred men, women and children.” 

“You astonish me, sir,” said the younger 
man. 

“T have witnessed great scenes in that land, I 
can assure you, sir. Many of my colonists, now 
respectable men, were convicts from England. 
One of them is as wealthy as I shall ever wish 
to be. He has built him a palace of a house for 
that country, and has married a fine young wo- 
man, a native. Ilis daughter went back to Eng- 
land with me.” 

“ His daughter ?” 

“ Ay, as beautifal and accomplished a young 
lady as I should ever wish to see. Her father 
was sent to Australia for an extensive forgery 
—some ten thousand pounds, I think. His 
daughter, though she felt the disgrace keenly, 
resolved to accompany him, leaving her mother 
in good hands. ‘Ten years has she been the 
wonder and pride and queen of the place from 
which I came. Three years ago her mother 
died, leaving two daughters, and it is to be a 
mother to them, that she returos.” 

“She would not, of course, marry any of the 
population in Australia?” 

“O, yes, sir; she is engaged to a splendid 
fellow who has made his fortune mining. But 
she will not settle either in Australiaor England. 
She will marry and go to America.” 

“Shall you return to Australia?” asked the 
young captain. 

“T havea daughter in the United States,” said 
the passenger, with much emotion. “If on my 
return I find her yet living and in the same good 
hands to which I entrusted her, I shall leave 
with her that which will render her independent. 
But ah! what hopes and fears shake me by turns 
when I think of the chances of meeting with my 
child !” 

For some moments the stranger was plunged 
in deep reverie, then he said, abruptly: 

“You, of course, have heard of the gold dis- 
covery in Australia ?” 

The young captain, whose name was Lowrie, 
signified that he had. 

“Twas one of the first to find the rich veins 
cropping out here and there in the valleys and 
along the river-side. I have with me now some 
splendid specimens of gold, weighing—” 

“ Be cautious, if you please, how you speak of 
money,” said the youthful captain, in a low 
voice; ‘we came near having a mutiny on our 
passage out, in consequence of the quantity of 
gold carried by the passengers.” 

“ Ah! I heard of that affair,” replied the elder 
stranger, with a look of admiration toward the 
young captain; “are the mutineers on board ?” 


“No; I sent them by a homeward-bound 
brig, and, as directed by the owners, took charge 
of the ship. You must know that the captain 
died when we were but fourteen days out, so I 
assumed the responsibility of the station, having 
once before gone out in the capacity of master.’ 

“So you had asick captain on your hands, 
with the rest of your troubles ; how in the world 
did you manage ¢” 

“ Among the crew,” returned the young cap- 
tain, “was an old Portuguese, a long resident, if 
you might call him so, of this part of the world. 
He has sailed in this ship seven years. You see 
him, sir; that gray-headed man, busy aft.” 

The passenger peered through the gathering 
twilight, and saw an old figure with a conical 
woolen cap on his head, and attired in a blue 
shirt and leathery white trowsers, 

“That man was attached to the ship, sir, at- 
tached to its officers; so much so that the crew, 
a set of desperate fellows, saw that he was not fit 
for a tool, and determined not to take him into 
their councils. The old man declares that God 
told him of their conspiracy in a dream. I don’t 
know but he did. When he became convinced 
of the horrible plot, he"devised several methods 
by which to make me aware of the ship’s danger. 
Sometimes—he is very cunning at carving—he 


would drop a chip in my way on which was cut 
a rude representation of an assassination. This, 
of course, stimulated my curiosity, and, seeing 
that he watched me with expressive glances, I 
began to feel anxious. He frequently fixed his 
eyes steadily upon my face, then turned to the 
crew, giving a mournful shake of the head. The 
man was watched so constantly, that he was in 
fear of his life, and dared scarcely ever to ven- 
ture into the cabin, thinking that perhaps one or 
more of the officers might be implicated in the 
affair. I saw that he was watched, and acted 
with the utmost cireumspection, that I might the 
more readily fathom their designs. It was an 
awful situation, sir. ‘There were only two mates 
and myself against a crew of eleven men, all of 
them doubtless ready for any deed of horror. I 
soon took the mates into my confidence, and we 
saw that what was to be done must be done 
quickly. The captain’s mortal sickness was, 
perhaps, under the circumstances, the best thing 
for us; it made the crew more careless; we had 
some chance to see the working of their plot. 

“ One day, sir, the captain was very bad. Evi- 
dently he could not live till night. It was my 
sad duty to inform him of the fact of his ap- 
proaching decease, and I asked him if he would 
not like to bid his men farewell. He signified 
that he would, and I laid my plans. I ordered 
the mates to be in readiness, one to station him- 
self at the door, the other near me, and left the 
strongest and stoutest for action. We were all 
well armed. Then I called the men together 
and made them a short speech. I had assembled 
all but two in the after cabin: Antonio was at 
the helm, and a young boy, who I knew was 
with the mutineers because infiuenced by fear, 
was in the steward's cook-room, cleaning the 
silver. 

“«Men,’ said J, ‘I have brought you here in 
order to inform you that our captain is very low. 
To-morrow, perhaps, we may call upon you to 
bury him at sea. Ishould like you to be as 
quiet as possible fur the remainder of the day, 
and in order to impress this fact upon you, I 
want you to go, one by one, and take the last 
look at your captain. You will be obliged to go 
one by oue.’ 

“ The first man went out with me. He was a 
heavy-browed Englishman, who looked as if it 
would be sport for him to draw blood. He had 
no suspicion ; indeed, I don’t think any of them 
had, of the plot I was laying for them, although 
two or three, I imagined, appeared a little un- 
easy. He looked in upon the captain—our poor 
commander was speechless—senseless. As the 
man came out, I quietly drew a pistol. His 
brow grew dark. 

“One word,’ I whispered, ‘one movement, 
and a ball goes through your head. ‘Saunders’ 
—to the mate who was armed to the teeth—‘ you 
and Holmes put this villain below; and if he 
resists, shoot him down !’ 

“Tn that way, sir, every mutineer was secured ; 
a watch was set, the hatches fastened down, and 
my mates, myself, the Portuguese, boy and stew- 
ard, were all that were left to work the ship. 
The captain died that day, just after the work 
was accomplished. ‘There was no noise—no re- 
sistance; the men, completely stunned by the 
suddenness of the action, did not in the least at- 
tempt to defend themselves. 

“ There were eleven of them down there, sir, 
and we soon learned how deep, how demoniac 
had been their designs. Every man of us was 
doomed—three mates, six passengers, who saw 
the imprisonment of the men with astonishment 
not unmixed with fear,—myself, the captain (if 
he had not died that night), and the old Portu- 
guese. We were to be murdered in cold blood, 
and the ship was to be turned out of her course 
and converted into a pirating craft. My resolve 
was not put in action a moment too soon, I of- 
ten tremble to think how near we were to so ter- 
rible a fate,” 

“Give me your hand, sir,” said the elder 
passenger, with much emotion. ‘ Were you my 
son, I should be proud of you.” 


They went together into the cabin. 

Antonio, the old Portuguese, followed them, 
cap in hand. 

“Well, Antonio, what is it?” 
young captain. 

“If you please,” said Antonio, “I speak with 
he,” nodding to the stranger. 

“ Certainly ; say on.” 

“You no remember me?” asked Antonio, 
going closer to the elder gentleman, 

“T can’t say I do,” was the reply. 


asked the 


“You no remember de boy fall from de yard- 


arm—I catch him? You was Captain Gray, 
then. Ino forget you.” 

“ Antonio !” exclaimed the stranger, grasping 
the old sailors hand, “‘ why, yes, Antonio! I 
remember you. Yes, you saved the life of my 
darling nephew; Ido remember you, my brave 
fellow ;” and he shook the tawny hand heartily. 

“Did [ hear him call you Gray?” asked the 
young commander. 

“‘That’s my name, my friend,” said the cap- 
tain; “though I have gone of late years by my 
given name, Henry Wakefield.” 

“Ah! he was de fine captain!” exclaimed 
Antonio, his black eye sparkling. 

“ And your child—your daughter—may I ask 
if her name is Edna?” 

“ Yes, Edua Gray; a dear girl she was. God 
grant I may meet her soon.” 

“Sir,” said the young commander, ‘I have 
been married but six mouths. My wife’s name 
was Edna Gray. Her father was a sea-captain, 
who was thought to be lost at sea.” 

The stranger looked at his young friend in 
speechless emotion. Grasping his hand, when 
he had recovered himself, he exclaimed : 

“Tell me, tell me how she looks—what is the 
color of hr eyes—what is her stature? O! if it 
should be !” 

“Come with me, sir,” said the captain, smil- 
ing ; “come into my state-room, if you please.” 
He opened a drawer, took from thence a minia- 
ture, and gave it to Captain Gray. 

“Ts this my little Edaa? my baby-girl ?” ex- 
claimed the old man, tears falling from his eyes. 
“Q, sir, 1 know it! I know it by the mother in 
her face. Then, thank God! you are my son.” 

‘IT am your son, father,” said the j)oung man, 
reverently. 

O! it was a blessed welcome that the captain’s 
beautiful wife gave to her husband, saved from 
deadly peril, and her father, restored as it were 
from the grave. 


A MOTHER’S MAGIC, 

The following illustration of the power of a 
mother’s influence, was given by Wendell Phil- 
lips, recently, in a public speech which he made 
in New York: “I was told a story to-day, 
so touching in reference to this, that you must 
let me tell it. It is a temperance case, but 
it will illustrate this just as well. It is a story of 
a mother on the green hills of Vermont, holding 
by the right hand a son, sixteen years old, mad 
with love of the sea. And as she stood by the 
garden gate, one sunny morning, she said : * Ed- 
ward, they tell me—for I never saw the ocean— 
that the great temptation of a seaman’s life is 
drink. Promise me before you quit your moth- 
er’s hand, that you will never drink.” And said 
he—for he told me the story—I gave her the 
promise, and went the broad globe over—Cal- 
cutta, the Mediterranean, San Francisco, the 
Cape of Good Hope, the north pole and the south 
—1 saw them all in furty years, and I never saw 
a glass filled with sparkling liquor that my moth- 
er's form by the garden gate, on the green hills 
of Vermont, did not rise up before me; and to- 
day, at sixty, my lips are innocent of the taste 
of liquor. Was not that sweet evidence of the 

ower of a single word? Yet that was not half. 

‘or, said he, yesterday there came into my count- 
ing-room a young myn of forty, and asked me, 
‘Do youknow me?’ No. ‘ Weil,’ said he, ‘I was 
brought drunk into your presence on shipboard ; 
you were a passenger; the captain kicked me 
aside ; you took me ‘o your berth, and kept me 
there until I had slept off the intoxication ; you 
then asked me if I had a mother; I said I never 
knew a word from her lips ; you told me of yours 
at the garden gate, and to-day I am master of one 
of the tinest packets in New York, and am come 
to ask you to call and see me.’ How fur that lit- 
tle candle threw its beams! That mother’s word 
on the green hillside of Vermont! O, God be 
thanked for the mighty power of a single word.” 


DOLLAR. — 
WHAT IT WILL DO. 
IT WILL PROCURE FOR YOU A WHOLE YEAR 


BALLOU'S DOLLAR MONTHLY, 


7 There are one hundred pages of reading matter 
in each number of ‘ Ballou’s Dollar Monthly.” 
(> Sixteen pages of fine and beautifully printed illus- 
trations are given in each number of the Magazine. 
Two pages of finely executed, original humorous 
illustrations also embellish each number. 
0 Over twelve hundred pages of reading matter per 
annum, for the unprecedented price of one dollar ! 
(7 If is just such a work as any father, brother, or 
friend, would introduce to the family circle. 
(> In all respects it is fresh, and what it purports to 
be, the cheapest magazine in the world. 
(> It is carefully edited by Mr. Ballou, who has sev- 
enteen years experience on the Boston press. 
(7 Devoted to news, tales, poems, stories of the sea, 
discoveries, misceilany, wit and humor. 
h number contains original articles from more 
than twenty regular contributors. 
(7 Though publishéd but four years, it has reached 


the extraordinary circulation of 113,000 copies! 
(7 Any person enclosing one dollar to the proprietor, 
as below, shall receive the Magazine for one year. 
(> Six copies of Ballou’s Dollar Monthly are sent one 
year for five dollars. 
M. M. BALLOU, Publisher and Proprietor, 
No. 22 Winter Street, Boston, Mass. 
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BALLOU’S PICTORIAL 


DRA WING-ROOM 


COMPANION. 


WALKING. 


It is well understood 
that the general health 
of cities is due to the 
custom of constant walk- 
ing, which prevails 
among the residents of 
crowded towns. This 
compensates for the 
want of fresh and free 
air. It is certain that 
city ladies walk much 
more than their country 
friends. The latter, 
when they can com- 
mand a horse, think a 
mile’s walk a great un- 
dertaking Ladies in 
the country hesitate 
about venturing abroad 
on foot; and they re- 
main within doors, or in 
quiet inaction, while the 
city dames, who are pre- 
sumed to be “ delicate,” 
and unable to endure fa- 
tigue, walk miles over 
the pavements, without 
thinking of the exertion. 
Visitors to the city from 
the ey are worn 
out by a day’s “shop- 
ping,” while their city 

ides are apparently as 

hb at the close as in 
the beginning of the 
day’s work. Walking is 
the most natural, useful, 
and thorough exercise 
that can be taken. In- 
fantry, in an army, can 
outmarch the mounted 
men. A ny of the 
superiority of the bi 
given in the result of a 
recent wager. A man 
undertook to walk from New York to Cincinna- 
ti in eighteen days, and accomplished the task, 


with nine hours to spare. The person with | 


whom the bet was made accompanied him, in a 
carriage, and the pedestrian, at the end of the 


horse or his driver. 
rience. The human frame becomes inured to 
wholesome and proper exertion, and the biped 
gains strength under it, in a greater degree than 
+ key We have no objection to dumb 


, and other paraphernalia of the gymnasi- | 


um. But none of these contrivances are half so 
beneficial as the use of our natural means of lo- 
comotion. The people of this republic have 
the largest continent in the world to travel over, 
and are, as a nation, the greatest travellers. But 
while the rail, the river, and the horse-carriage, 
are all used to the utmost, we walk less than any 
civilized people under the sun. A man, no mat- 
ter how much his leisure, or how great his need 
of economy, would be thought very poor, or 
next to insane, who should use his feet for a 
journey. He would, at the very least, be set 


- down as eccentric or a humorist. 


| complaint, dyspepsia. 
| in their way, but one cannot always get up a 


THE NEW APPLETON CHAPEL, CAMBRIDGE, MASS. 


Where time 
is valuable, or strength is to be husbanded for 
active employment, it is well to take advantage 
of public conveyances. But if Americans would 


| prescribe to themselves what John Bull calls his 
journey, was in a better condition than the | 
This accords with all expe- | 


“constitutional walk,” we should gain in strength 
of muscle, and banish or diminish the common 
Athletic games are well 


cricket or rowing match. The consent of others 
is required, whereas, to walk briskly and habitu- 
ally, it needs only that we overcome our own in- 
ertia, and rid ourselves of the notion that a 
horse’s legs are better than a man’s. No motion 
calls more of the muscles into healthy play than 
walking—not gliding like a ghost, with arms mo- 
tionless, but pushing along, with a hearty, springy 
swing. Nothing more exhilarates the whole man 
than a current of air created by his own brisk 
movements. If this exercise, so conducive to 
health, were more in fashion and in favor, we 
might meet the doc’ors with an independent air ; 
and as to the nostrum mongers, starve them into 
taking up a more useful avocation.—Phila. Gaz. 


APPLETON CHAPEL, CAMBRIDGE, MASS, 

The first engraving (made expressly for our 
Pe on this page, is a view of one of the new 
puildings attached to Harvard College. It is to 
be used exclusively for daily prayers, and for ser- 
vices on the Sabbath. The chapel was designed 


by Mr. Paul Schulze, a German architect estab- | 
lished in this city. It is quite a conspicuous fea- | 
ture in the group of university buildings which | 


occupy the level tract, diversified with noble 
trees, comprising the territory of the college. 
Erected at different times, some of them quaint 
and antiquated, others fresh and modern, the en- 
tire group, viewed from a little distance, pro- 
duces a striking picturesque effect from its very 
irregularity and variety. This institution is now 
nearly two centuries and a quarter old, and is the 
oldest in the United States, having been founded 
in 1636. The first president was Henry Dunster, 
who, with his successor, was educated in England. 
Rev. James Walker, D. D., LL. D., is now at 
the head of the institution, and the numerous 
cere a are filled by men of the very 
ighest ability and attainments as scholars. 


SKATING & FISHING, 
BACK BAY, BOSTON. 


The second picture on 
this page, is a lively 
sketch of winter sports 
on the ice that at this in- 
clement season covers 
the broad expanse of 
water to the south of our 
city. The central figure 
in the group, is a profes- 
sional smelt-fisher, with 
his establishment of tent, 
camp-stools, hooks, lines 
and bait. Few amateurs 
are willing to endure the 
intense uncomfortable- 
ness of such a pursuit of 
fishing under difficulties. 
Yet, in by-gone days, we 
have “ been there,” and 
deemed a dozen or so 
fish an ample reward for 
hours of excruciating 
suffering. But the pro- 
fessional smelt-fisher 
seems perfectly impervi- 
ous to cold. The most 
successful one we ever 
knew, was a colored man 
who invariably met with 
good luck. The secret 
of his success was sup- 

sed to lie in a certain 

‘killing bait,” the mys- 
tery of which he would 
never disclose, even to 
his nearest friend, and it 
is currently reported on 
the ice that he carried it 
with him to the grave. 
Certain it is that he 
could at any and all 
times get his basket fall, 
and that he made a good 
thing of it. The scene 
before us is enlivened by 
the presence of skaters, flying over the ice on 
the shining steel—skating being now a popular 
“institution.” A few days since, Back Bay was 
the scene of quite an adventure. Notwithstand- 
ing it was the Sabbath, a large number of men 
and boys were engaged in skating on the ice, 
and, not content with this, made large bonfires 
in the vicinity of Marion and Fayette Sts., endan- 
gering some of the houses, as their occupants 
thought. They accordingly sallied forth and re- 
monstrated, but were roughly handled by the 
skaters, and compelled to retreat. Information 
being given to the chief of police, the force was 
rallied by telegraph, and about fifty men appear- 
ed upon the scene of action; but as the officers 
had no artificial means of locomotion, the skaters 
had a decided advantage over them, and for a 
long time baffled them by their rapid manceuvres. 
Finally, however, the police, by extending their 
line, and driving the skaters towards the open 
water, compelled them to retreat, and the victory 
remained on the side of law and order. Such an 
occurrence is unusual, but against its possible re- 
petition, skates might form one police equipment. 


BOSTON. 
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BALLOU’S PICTORIAL DRAWING-ROOM COMPANION. 


SOUND STEAMERS IN A BLOW. 

The marine picture on this page, is from the 
pencil of Hill, who has drawn so many of our 
sea-pieces, and was both drawn and engraved ex- 

ressly for the “ Pictorial.” It is no fancy-piece, 

ut a reminiscence of one of those nights which 
sometimes occur to try the courage of landsmen 
on their passage to and from New York during 
the winter season. But though our artist was 
tempest-tossed, he did not, like many of his fel- 
low-passengers, lose the command of his facul- 
ties. He has faithfully reproduced all the features 
of a wild winter night—the heavy clouds driv- 
ing before the wind, the moon wading through 
the rifts, and marking with a weird light the 
edges of the masses of vapor, and the crests of 
the tumbling billows, rushing on, like plumed 
warriors, to battle. Yet, through this wild com- 
motion of the elements, the staunch steamers 
hold their own, buffeting and buffeted by the 
weltering waves, and triumphing over them at 
last. It is due to the companies which control 
the various lines of Sound steamers, to say the 
boats never leave either terminus in a dangerous 
storm, but they are sometimes caught in rough 
weather, and then their staunchness carries them 
through. But few calamities have occurred in 
the Sound navigation, considering the number of 
passages made on this route. Ordinarily the 
voyage to and from New York is very agreeable. 


SCENE IN THE CITY OF MEXICO. 

The first engraving on this page, is made 
from an original sketch from a correspondent 
who signs himself “ An American in Mexico,’’ 
so that we know not to whom we are indebted 
for the favor. We have had it carefully drawn 
and engraved, and it makes a spirited picture. 
The subject is the recent dash made by the Lib- 
eralists to obtain possession of the city of Mexi- 
co, after securing and holdin my d important 
oints in the neighborhood. Tn the background 
is seen the famous cathedral, the most costly and 
splendid ecclesiastical edifice in the western hem- 
isphere, and which, with its heaven-aspiring 
crosses, has looked down on many a scene of 
broil and battle. The foreground is crowded 
with combatants, engaged in deadly fray, and af- 
fords a striking idea of a hand-to-hand battle. 
Our readers will remember that the Liberals sur- 
prised, and came near capturing the citadel. The 
government forces were terribly alarmed, and, as 
rats fight well in a corner, made a desperate re- 
sistance, and the revolutionists retired to Tacu- 
baya, and afterwards fell back still farther. The 
government troops marched out of the city, but 
did not meet the enemy, and it is shrewdly con- 
jectured, did not care to meet them. But they 


met a party of peaceful villagers, making a bon- 
fire of some of the gun-carriages which the Lib- 
The government 


erals had left behind them. 


SCENE IN THE CITY OF MEXICO. 


troops, cither mistaking them for foes, or willing 
to shed blood when they could do it without dan- 
ger, opened a heavy fire on them from their light 
artillery pieces, slaughtering many and mutilat- 
ing others. And thus ended this bloody skirmish. 


A NEAPOLITAN DUNGEON. 

Englishmen will not have forgotten the name 
of Baron Nicotera, who took possession of the 
Cagliari, and landed with a handful of men at 
Sapri, and was a fellow-prisoner with our coun- 
trymen, Watt and Park. The following letter 
gives more details of his fate: “The king 
spared the life of Nicotera (says the writer) for 
no other purpose than to make him die by de- 
grees a terrible death. The executioner would 
have taken him from suffering in a moment, but 
he would have rescued him too rapidly from his 
ferocious talons ; he wished to feed upon his ago- 
nies, and appointed him as the victim of a slow 
and fearful death. At first, instead ot imprison- 
ing him inthe Ergastolo of San Stefano, whither 
the law consigned him, he shut him up in the 
worst dungeon of the Vicarial at Naples; after- 
wards he threw him into the Abyss of the fear- 
ful Columbaja of Trapani ; and lately—that is to 
say, at the beginning of October—he shut him 
up in the sepulchral caverns of Favignana. But 
in describing that den, my hand becomes para- 
lyzed, and terror takes complete possession of 


me ; yet, to the best of my power, I will describe 
it. In past times, the fort was reserved as a place 
of confinement for prisoners of state, but out of 
respect for advancing civilization, it was closed. 
Now again it has been opened, and there is buried 
a noble living being, capable of every self-sacri- 
fice, every self-denial, whose only fault is that of 
having loved his country, and having offered 
himself up for its redemption. In one part of 
the fort, called the Fossa, just over the gate, may 
be read this legend : ‘ Si entra vivo, a si esce morto.” 
‘One enters it living, and leaves it dead.’ Four 
hundred steps lead from the top of the mountain 
down below the level of the sea—to the infernal 
cavern where lives the unfortunate Nicotera, 
guarded at sight by two sentinels, without being 
able to see the sky, and scarcely to breathe the 
scanty air which passes in by the holes through 
which struggles in a dim light. That it is damp, 
cannot be doubted from its being in the very 
bowels of the earth, and from the fact that the 
very clothes of the prisoner become almost rot- 
ten in a few days. Imagine how he grieves over 
his existence. Such is a paternal trait of a re- 
ligious and clement ‘ government,’ which visits 
continually the sanctuary, and which deludes 
this superstitious and ignorant people with its 
bigotry, making use of the most holy religion of 
Christ as an instrument of unbridled tyranny.” 
—Times Correspondent. 


STEAMERS IN A GALE, ON LONG ISLAND SOUND. 
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[Written for Ballou’s Pictorial. 
TO MY SWEETHEART. 


BY EFF. T. HYATT. 


I'm aweary! I’m aweary of that fickle love of thine; 

For other eyes and other climes my heart does sadly pine. 
The bee may gather hone} from the native flower he sips, 
And the lover revel in the bliss of his fair ladye’s lips, 
But the eye that gaily glitters in deceit upon us all, 

Can never hold a faithful heart in any constant thrall. 


Thou art young, and thou art lovely, but the tempter 
gave you pride ; 

Thou art rich alone. and joined you would be a wealthy 
bride. 

Yet the frost of fifty winters you prefer to early spring, 

And would throw away a truthful heart to wear a jew- 
elled ring. 

All the diamonds that lie hidden in affection’s secret 
mine, 

I have offered, but I cast them like “ pearls before the 
swine.” 


There is one, though not so lovely, but of finer mould 
than thou, 

With violet eyes of azure hue, and fair, unsullied brow. 

And as riches are her portion, the poor alone can tell 

The peace that wealth around her throws with all its 
magic spell. 

To her my heart is given, and my faith is pledged to thee, 

Then, sweet heart, give my promise back, for I would 
now be free. 


+ 


{Translated from the French for Ballou’s Pictorial.) 
STORY OF A PARASOL. 


BY ANNE T. WILBUR. 

We are in a saloon of the Faubourg St. Ho- 
noré. The most exquisite taste, French taste, 
reigns there. One thing only seems to be want- 
ing: air, that vitalelement. It has been forgotten 
that breath is more necessary than food. Now, 
how can one breathe here ¢ 
ings, carpets, how much drapery on the tables, 
over the fire-places? E 


many hang- 


Even the fire is curtained. 

Yount those at this window: large and small, 
silk and muslin, there are nine. Add the weight 
of these rich ornaments, the incumbrances of 
masterpieces of art, and you will see that one is 
here literally stifled. Ask these poor pale flow- 
ers in the sumptuous jardinieres, how much bet- 
ter would a breath of air and sunshine please 
them than all the cameos and gildings with which 
their cage is ornamented ? 

In company with these imprisoned flowers, 
how many young girls stifle thus pleasantly in 
the charming confinement of thcir boudoirs. 
These flowers, at least, are frequently renewed ; 
but human life, if it have not its allowance of 
oxygen, by degrees becomes extinct. 


Two ladies, mother and daughter, are seated 
in this saloon; the one holds a book which she 
is not reading, the other looks at embroidery 
which she is not embroidering. The eyes of the 
young mother, radiant with tenderness, are fixed 
on the fair girl. This maternal look seems to 
say: “How charming she is!” And this look 
tells the truth. 

The young girl is seventeen ; hor large black 
eyes are brilliant and soft; her hair, black as the 
raven’s wing, forms asuperb crown on her small 
head ; her teeth seem a necklace of pearls which 
has mistaken its place; her figure, to elegance 
of form, adds the attraction of ease. Emeline 
is the grand-daughter of a Creole beauty, and 
everything about her betokens a futile and ca- 
pricious nature. 

A servant appears at the door of the saloon. 
He bears a delicious rose wood box, incrusted 
with shell and mother-of-pearl. This box con- 
tains the wedding presents offered to Emeline 
by her betrothed, Armand Varnes, who, scarce- 
ly thirty years, is already distinguished as an 
engineer. 

The richest stuffs, shawls, jewels, and even a 
purse full of gold, nothing is wanting to the 
treasure. Nevertheless, Emeline seems to be 
looking for something more. 


Armand appears ; he comes, already an egotist, 
to enjoy the pleasure he has given. But his pret- 
ty fiancée has resumed her embroidery, and her 
needle seems very active. Armand thinks he 
reads. on this brow of seventeen, a regret. He 
hoped for joy,—great joy; he is uneasy, inter- 
rogates, insists. 


“Have I omitted anything? If the colors, 


the materials are not to your taste, they shall be 
“ No, sir; all is well, but—” 
“Well?” 
“ Well, I hoped to have found here a parasol.” 
Armand breathes, he rises and takes his hat. 


“Ttis only a slight omission,” said he, “ which 
shall be repaired immediately.” 

“ Sir, I would inform you that I desire a par- 
asol of Alencon lace.” 

“ Alencon it shall be, then,”’ said Armand, re- 
peating the word that he might not forget it. 

“ Sir, I would also inform you that I do not 
like imitations, and that I would prefer one of 
carved ivory, green.” 

Armand, already at the door, stops ; and, dis- 
trusting his memory, draws out a memorandum 
book, and writes: ‘“ Alencon lace; no imita- 
tion; carved ivory—green.” 

Then he disappears. He enters the store of a 
celebrated manufacturer of canes and umbrellas ; 
he takes out his memorandum book, repeats 
the directions, and adds : 

“T wish, in fine, a very pretty parasol.” 

“That is easy, sir,” said the manufacturer ; 
“you shall have it.” 

“ When ?” said Armand ; “Iam very urgent.” 

“Tt will take at least a week to manufacture 
an article of so much value.” 

“Of so much value !” repeated Armand, who, 
with his hand already on the door-knob, be- 
thought himself at last to ask the price of this 
parasol. 

“ Three thousand francs, sir.” 

“ Three thousand franes!” exclaims the en- 
gineer ; “‘ it is a price for an empress.” 

“No, sir; the parasol of the empress cost six 
thousand francs.” 

Become thoughtful, Armand paused, re-enter- 
ed the warehouse, and said to the manufacturer : 

““T desire you to wait; I will consult the per- 
son who wishes the parasol, and will return.” 

l{e traverses the Boulevard, slowly twirling his 
moustache, and, in a fit of absence, runs against 
a friend who happens to be in his way. 

“What a figure for a lover! What is the 
matter, Armand ?” 

It is a friend of his childhood, a college fricnd. 
Armand relates to him the history of the parasol. 

“Do not marry that young girl,” says his 
friend ; “‘ you will not be happy! ‘This parasol 
is worth as much as the interest of her dowry. 
How will you satisfy her with your ten thousand 
pounds, if you are obliged to give three thousand 
francs to shicld her from an August sun? Re- 
treat, while it is yet time, and thank the sunshine.” 

The advice was fullowed ; Armand requested 
a release from his engagement. Emeline return- 
ed the corbeille ; and such is the blindness with 
which the love of luxury strikes young hearts, 
she experienced only the vexation of a child. 


Perhaps she afterwards regretted Armand 
Varnes. Accursed luxury! how many woes 
may a parasol shade! How many stitches grow 
from one of Alencon lace ! 

Armand went to Germany. At the expiration 
of three months he became consoled, and mar- 
ried. He returned, bringing with him two beau- 
tiful blue eyes, which seemed made to look at 
the sky without the thousand crown lace. These 
eyes express a serenity of soul which still adorns 
Anna, the portionless German, whom Armand 
has made his happy wife. 

He has given her the magnificent corbeille of 
the Creole ; it surpasses all the simple child of 
the Rhine has ever dreamed. 

One day, on the arm of her husband, she 
found herself in the presence of Emeline, on the 
Boulevard. 

“ What a pretty girl!” said Anna, raising her 
parasol of five hundred francs to look at her. 

Do not think this a fiction. It is a true story, 
to which I have not added a word; a story of 
yesterday, which will be one of to-morrow, not 
for my young readers, if they have understood 
its moral. 


ROUSSEAU ON FAME. 

“ You see,” said he, with the bitter misanthro- 
py which his later misfortunes had produced in 
him, “ Jean-Jacques cannot even hide himeelf ; 
he is an object of curiosity to some, or malignity 
to others, and to all he is a public thing, at which 
they point the finger. It would signify less if 
he had only to submit to the impertinence of the 
idle; but, as soon as a man h.:s had the misfor- 
tune to make himself a name, he becomes public 
property. Every one rakes into his life, relates 
his most trivial actions, and insults his feelings ; 
be becomes those walls which every passer-by 
muy deface with some abusive writing. Perhaps 
you will say that I have encouraged this curiosi- 
ty by publishing my Memoirs. But the world 
forced me to it. They looked into my house 
through the blinds, and they slandered me; I 
have opened the doors and windows, so that they 
should at least know me such as Iam. Adieu, 
sir; whenever you wish to know the worth of 
fame, remember that you have seen Rousseau.” 
— Westminster Revicaw. 
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TO CORRESPONDENTS, 


R. C., Bedford, Mass.—Capt. Marryatt, the novelist, died 
in 1848. Ilis earliest nautical story was Frank Mild- 
may. 

* Water Cotor.”’—The color of the sky depends on the 
quantity of opaque vapor in the air. The less vapor, 
the darker the color of the sky, the particles of which, 
reflecting chietly the blue rays, give this lovely color to 
the canopy of heaven. 

M. F., Chicago, Illinois.—Your questions remain unan- 
swered for the simple reason that a reply would occupy 
several columns, whereas justice to our correspondents 
compels us to devote but a few lines to each. 

Repecea, Concord, N. H.—Those who have studied the 
subject, consider that among the ancient Jews the art 
of playing on musical instruments was almost exclu- 
sively confined to the daughters of Israel, no mention 
being made of men using the timbrels or any other in- 
strument, but frequeutly * that all the women went 
out with tinbrels,” ete. 

Srupent, Brunswick, Me.—The dying words by which 
Queen Elizabeth was supposed to infer her desire that 
dames of Scotiand should be her successor, were as 
follows: **I told you my seat had been the seat of 
kiugs, and I will have no rascal to succeed me. And 
who should succeed me but a king?” And when Cecil 
asked her what she meant by the expression ** no ras- 
cal should succeed her,” she replied, that * her mean- 
ing was, that a king should succeed; and who should 
that be but our cousin of Scotland?” 

Mrs. R. C., Hanover, Mass.—Ialleck’s reputation was 
first made by ** The Croakers,” a series of humorous 
poems on current topics, written in conjunction with 
his friend Drake, and published in the New York 
Evening Post. 

D. H. W.—Iturbide was proclaimed emperor of Mexico 
by a coup d’ etat May 18, 1822, but finding it impossible 
to sustain himself in power, abdicated in the following 
March and went to Italy. In 1824 he returned, but 
the popular feeling was not in his favor, the govern- 
ment proclaimed him an outlaw, and he was defeated, 
captured and shot about a month after his landing. 

Mania 8.—It is conjectured that vauze is so named be- 
cause a light fabric, composed of thread, or silk, or of 
thread and silk combined, was originally brought from 
Gaza, a town in Syria. 

* Burtper.”—The localities of granite in England are 
Cumberland, Cornwall, and Devon. In Scotland, the 
highlands and the Isle of Arran; and in Lreland, the 
Mourne Mountains. 


+> 


HUMANITY IN BRITAIN, 

There is as yet no such state of degraded hu- 
manity in this country as in Great Britain. The 
superabundance of public land, the prevalence 
of common schools, the general exercise of po- 
litical rights, all contribute to save our country 
from that debased class of population which is 
the shame and disgrace of enlightened and pow- 
erful England. How long this advantage may 
be preserved to the United States, it is impossi- 
ble to say. There are indications in our large 
cities, that an ignorant and brutalized humanity 
is springing up among us, with a rank growth; 
and if the most stringent preventive measures 
be not resorted to, we shall in process of time 
have little to boast of, over Great Britain, in this 
respect. Too many of the young in our great 
cities are suffered by the public to grow up in 
idleness, ignorance, and crime. We say suffered 
by the public, and we use the phrase advisedly ; 
for we hold it to be the clear duty of the body- 
politic to protect itself against the threatened 
danger, by taking absolute control and charge of 
the youth whose early education is neglected or 
perverted by their natural guardians, and placing 
them under reforming and improving influences. 
This fundamental measure of self-preservation 
must be taken as a security for the future; and 
for present relief and protection, the haunts of 
vice and crime must be broken up, their secret 
coverts thrown open and exposed, and the 
swarming votarics of sin scattered and dispersed. 
Constant vigilance and unremitting, resolute ac- 
tion, on the part of the municipal authorities of 
our cities and large towns, is the absolute neces- 
sity of the case. The garden of humanity must 
be weeded daily, and with a faithful hand. It 
will not do to let the tares grow up with the 
wheat, in municipal culture; otherwise there 
will be no harvest except of weeds and brambles. 

England is moving in this matter, and is al- 
ready taking active measures for cradicating the 
evil from its social system. National associa- 
tions for the promotion of social science have 
been formed in the principal cities, the object of 
which is to discover and expose the debased con- 
dition of humanity, and to point out the causes 
and the cure. These associations do not assume 
to usurp the functions of municipal government; 
but to act in co-operation therewith ; and where 
the conditions and circumstances are beyond the 
reach of civil power, to exert those influences of 
moral suasion which, after all, must be the main- 
stay of every effort for social improvement, as 
well as the strongest support of the legal author- 


ity. The subject of compulsory education has 
been considered and discussed by the Liverpool 
association, in its application to the misguided 
and neglected children of the vicious and de- 
praved. But school education alone will not do 
the work. There must be a complete withdrawal 
of these neglected shoots of humanity from the 
demoralizing influence of the parent stem, and a 
submission of them to those kindly and clevat- 
ing appliances of moral and spiritual culture, 
personal neatness, correct habits, industry, prop- 
er deportment, and mental training, which make 
up the grand total of that most important duty 
which society owes to the young, called educa- 
tion. That the enlightened mind and benevolent 
heart of Great Britain has entered upon this im- 
portant work, is a subject of sincere gratulation 
to the friends of humanity ; and our own coun- 
try would do well to take a timely lesson from 
what is being done there. 
FUNERAL INCIDENTS, 

The editor of the New Orleans Advocate has 
this incident about the ravages of the yellow fe- 
ver in that city, related to him by one of the 
Methodist pastors: ‘The preacher was called a 
few days since to attend the funeral of a young 
man. Before his sickness he was a stout, buoy- 
ant, manly youth. He was from the State of 
Maine, and had been here but a short time. He 
was attacked by yellow fever, and soon died, 
with no mother or relatives to watch by his bed- 
side, or to soothe him with that sympathy which 
none but those of our own ‘dear kindred blood’ 
can feel or manifest. He died among strangers 
and was buried by them. When the funcral ser- 
vice was over, and the strange friends who had 
ministered to him were about to finally close the 
coflin, an old lady, who stood by, stopped them 
and said, ‘ Let me kiss him for his mother!’ We 
have yet to find the first man or woman to whose 
eye this simple recital has not brought tears,” 

At the funeral of a little babe, in New Sharon, 
a few days since, says the Gospel Banner, a cir- 
cumstance occurred, remarkably cheering and 
suggestive. The little one, all beautifully robed 
for the grave, was laid in its coflin on the morn- 
ing of its burial. The weeping friends placed 
in its little hand a small bouquet of flowers, 
among which was an unopened rosebud of the 
“ Rose of Sharon.” The lid was then placed 
upon the coffin, and the funeral services performs 
ed. When after the lapse of not more than two 
or three hours, the coffin was opened again, and 
the friends gathered round to look upon it for 
the last time, that bud had become a full blown 
rose, while grasped in the cold hand of death, 
It seemed as though a voice came up from those 
beautifully sealed lips, saying, ‘“ Weep not for 
me; though broken from the parent stem, I am 
blooming in the Paradise of God. Millions of 
infant souls compose the family above.” 


AN ART EXHIBITION, 

A writer in the Transcript suggests a very 
plausible plan for getting up an art exhibition of 
great interest and value in this city. He says 
that “ very few persons, comparatively speaking, 
are aware of the vast number of antique paint- 
ings, medals, engravings, busts, and other pieces 
of sculpture, and articles of vertu and curiosity, 
that are to be found scattered here and there 
among ditferent private families, and most care- 
fully preserved by them, in Boston, Cambridge, 
Roxbury, Charlestown, Dorchester, Chelsea, Sa- 
lem, Worcester, New Bedford, and all the other 
principal towns and cities in Massachusetts, and 
the other States of New England. Some of 
these may be ranked among the most beautiful 
and rarest productions of industry and genius ; 
some of them are, in fact, masterpieces; some 
are remarkable for their high cost, intrinsic 
worth, or the associations connected with them ; 
and most if not all are deemed precious, if not 
invaluable on numerous accounts by the parties 
to whom they belong. Were one-quarter of 
them gathered together, and properly arranged 
and displayed in a suitable place for examina- 
tion, they would constitute one of the most nov- 
el, magnificent, and attractive exhibitions of the 
kind ever seen in the United States.” There- 
upon he suggests “that suitable measures be 
taken at the present time, by some of our most 
public-spirited, enterprising, and energetic fellow- 
citizens, for the erection of an extensive iron 
building in this city, upon a central site, and ev- 
ery way suitable, where such an exhibition 
might be made. The expense would not be 
anything like what an unreflecting person might 
at first suppose, while the immediate gains and 
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collateral benefits might be very large. The 
third and fourth stories of such a structure would 
probably answer for the purpose. The other 
portions of the edifice might be rented for other 
uses; and as in a fire-proof building such a col- 
lection would be perfectly safe, there are many 
families who, it is presumed, would readily lend 
their pictures and statues for a term of time; so 
that it would not be necessary to purchase them 
for the exhibition. The receipts, after defraying 
all costs, might be appropriated to some charita- 
ble or patriotic object.” 
HARVARD COLLEGE, 

Much has been said as to the indebtedness of 
Harvard College to the State of Massachusetts, 
for its establishment and maintenance, and the 
propriety of continuing the control of the State 
in the direction of the institution. But the pres- 
ent wealth of the college is due in a very small 
degree to the bounty of the State, when compared 
with the donations of individuals; and by far 
the greater part of the present extensive estab- 
lishment, which constitutes it a University, has 
spruug up entirely independent of public aid. 
Harvard was founded in 1636, and chartered by 
the colony of Massachusetts Bay, in 1638. Dur- 
ing the two centuries and over, which have 
elapsed since that time, the public benefactions 
to the College have amounted to only $216,000 ; 
while the private donations from individuals, 
during the same time, have been nearly two mil- 
lion dollars. The annual expense to the college, 
incident to its connection with the State, is quite 
large, and serves materially to diminish the value 
of the public benefaction, without any correspond- 
ing benefit to the cause of education. The 
Divinity School, the Medical School, the Law 
School, and the Scientific School connected with 
the College, have grown up entirely independent 
of gifts from the State, and are the creations of 
private munificence. So far as State aid has 
been extended, it has far less than a moiety of 
the present establishment to show for it; and 
there is, therefore, no reason founded in justice, 
for continuing the government control over the 
College. Nor does any practical good result 
therefrom, equal or at all comparable to the an- 
nual expense thus entailed by the visit of the 
government, and the examination of the Board 
of Overseers. It were better for all parties that 
the connection were dissolved, and Harvard left 
free to manage for herself, without the interfer- 
ence of Governor, Council or Senate. It is un- 
necessary to speak of the literary qualifications 
of the gentlemen usually chosen to fill these 
offices, in reference to their fitness to supervise 
the management of the highest American institu- 
tion of learning ; for every one knows full well 
that candidates for public office are seldom 
selected with any regard to their literary attain- 
ments or abilities. 


Royar William L. 
Hudson, U. S. N., whose name is familiar to the 
public, from his connection with the laying of 
the Atlantic Cable, as commander of the Niag- 
ara, has received a highly complimentary letter 
from Lord Napier, on behalf of Queen Victoria, 
transmitting to him a gold box and a medal, the 
latter bearing the effigy of the queen. By the 
laws of the United States and the regulations of 
the service, Captain Hudson cannot accept these 
kindly testimonials until authorized to do so by 
an act of Congress, which will of course be im- 
mediately passed. 


> 
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Horses ror tHe Britisn Turr.—Robert 
Harland, a colored man, an excellent judge of 
horses, and a first rate trainer, has purchased 
two of the best going horses in Kentucky, at 
high prices, and will take them to England in 
the spring, to contend for the honors of the turf. 
The names of the horses are ‘Des Chiles” and 
“ Cincinnati.” 


Sxaters.—The usual number of accidents 
come heralded to us in our exchanges, this freez- 
ing weather. Jamaica Pond, in this neighbor- 
hood, has been the scene of several very narrow 
escapes from drowning. Be careful, boys! 


+ > 


Lectures.—Boston has had, thus far this 
winter, a most brilliant lecture season. We 
doubt if any city in this country can equal us in 
this respect. 


> 


Orig1naL.—A thieves’ ball lately came off in 
New York city, the proceeds being devoted to 
one of the fraternity who was in trouble ! 


A DESERTER. 

We find quite a romantic story in the Echo du 
Nord, published at Lille, France. A few days 
ago a man whose motions were rendered almost 
impossible by the cords which bound him, was 
brought to the barracks of St. Maurice, where 
the 39th regiment of the line is quartered. Two 
gendarmes held his arms, and behind him came 
a picket of soldiers under arms and commanded 
by a sergeant. 

This man, Goffe, was a soldier of the class of 
1851, and had been incorporated in the 39th, and 
was in the Crimea with his regiment in 1855. 
He was changed to the grenadiers and, in a quar- 
rel with a comrade, stabbed him several times 
with a knife. The wounded man recovered and 
was killed a few days afterwards in battle. 
Goffe, to avoid the consequences of his offence, 
went over to the enemy and gave them inform- 
ation which enabled them to spring mines under 
the feet of his old companions in arms. From 
this time nothing was heard of the traitor and 
deserter. 

Recently a Russian steam-packet anchofed at 
Marseilles, on board of which was a Frenchman 
in the capacity of fireman, who asked eight days’ 
leave of the captain to go and see his family. 
Not making his appearance on the ninth day, the 
captain gave information and a description of the 
deserter to the French authorities, and” he was 
arrested on his return to Marseilles, two days 
afterwards. ‘The fireman was no other than 
Goffe, the grenadier who had deserted from the 
39th regiment of the line. After having identi- 
fied him, and heard his confession, the authorities 
delivered him to the gendarmerie, by whom he 
was forwarded to Lille, the quarters of the regi- 
ment he had left. By this time he has expiuted 
by death a crime, the greatest recognized by the 
military code. 
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WRITING AND FIGHTING, 

In Paris now-a-days, it seems that a writing 
man must be a fighting man, and an editor must 
know how to manage a steel sword as well as a 
pen. He must not only be able to indite a bul- 
letin, but to lodge a bullet in an adversary. M. 
de Pene, of that sweet little journal, the “ Fig- 
aro,”’ has just recovered from a couple of sword- 
thrusts received in a desperate ducl, and now 
Mr. de Villemessant, director of the same paper, 
and Mr. Lucas, one of the editors, have had to 
“¢o out”? at the callof Mr. Gustave Naquet and 
Mr. Plunkett, managers of the Palais Royal 
Theatre, these gentlemen feeling aggrieved at 
articles in the “ Figaro.” 

But this affair was not a very terrible one. 
The two duels were fought with swords and on 
the same ground. At the first thrust, Mr. Lucas 
tore his adversary’s shirt-sleeve, and then fell 
himself, his foot slipping on the wet grass. The 
combat was soon resumed, and Mr. Lucas re- 
ceived his adversary’s sword in his arm, while 
the other got a touch from the cold steel in the 
left breast. The other duel also resulted in two 
wounds. Mr. de Villemessant was struck in the 
breast near the right shoulder, Mr. Naquet was 
slightly pinked just above the left eyebrow. 
Neither of these wounds was as “deep as a well 
or as wide as a church door,” and the parties re- 
turned to Paris. Wonder if they use “ Russia 
Salve” or “ Mustang Liniment?”’ Wonder if 
this system will ever be adopted in Boston ? 
Shall we ever have to record a rencontre between 
Col. Greene and Col. Schouler? What a sen- 
sation such an affair would create! Can’t we 
have at least a brace of fighting editors to make 
things lively in Boston? We “pause for a 
reply.” 


Tue Emreror’s Cremency.—Talking of 
Louis Napoleon’s pardoning Count de Montalem- 
bert, Jones remarked to Brown that Montalem- 
bert wasagreatgun. ‘“ Yes,” said Brown, “and 
you see that Louis Napoleon has let him off.” 


History or Cusa.—A work on Cuba is 
now in course of publication in Paris, the seventh 
volume of which has just been issued. We sup- 
pose that the author has not time to make it 
shorter. 


(G> Without pandering to any of the isms of the day, 
Ballou's Dollar Monthly comes to us characterized by an 
independence and manliness of tone quite refreshing. It 
is unquestionably the cheapest magazine published on 
either side of the Atlantic. and is destined to reach an 
immense circulation, having already an edition of one 
hundred and thirteen thousand regular issue.— Virginia 
Advocate. 


> 


A Moruer or Presipents.— Four Presi- 
dents of the United States were educated at 
William and Mary College, in Virginia,—Jeffer- 
son, Madison, Munroe, and Taylor, 


RUSSIAN MAIL SERVICE. 

The extent of mail service in the empire of 
tussia rivals even that of our own country. 
There is a regular semi-weekly mail from St. 
Petersburgh, the capital, to Kyachta, in the east- 
erly part of Asiatic Russia, on the borders of the 
Chinese empire. This mail route is four thou- 
sand miles long, and is traversed by railroad 
from St. Petersburgh to Moscow, a distance of 
four hundred miles, and the rest of the way by 
carriages drawn by horses. There are two hun- 
dred and twenty stations on the road, for chang- 
ing horses, and the trip is performed in about 
thirty days. The annual cost of this mail route, 
to the government, is about $300,000. Kyachta, 
the easterly terminus, is the great emporium of 
trade between Russia and China. It is inhabited 
by Russian officials and merchants. A great 
annual fair is held there in December, to which 
the Chinese resort, and there is a very extensive 
trade between them and the Russians ; the latter 
bartering cloths, furs, cattle, and other national 
products, for teas, silks, porcelain, ete. During 
the year 1843, this traffic amounted to over 
$10,000,000 ; but it was greatly augmented at 
about that period, in consequence of the war 
which had prevailed between Great Britain and 
China, for several years previous. The Russian 
government appears to have preserved a very 
good understanding with the Celestials ; for it is 
allowed to run a regular mail from Kyachta to 
Pekin. ‘This distance, estimated to be about 
a thousand miles, is traversed by a horse-post. 


A ROMANTIC LIFE. 

John Sullivan, father of General John Sulli- 
van, of New Hampshire, soldier and patriot, and 
James Sullivan, judge, legislator, historian, pa- 
triot, and Governor of Massachusetts, was a 
native of Ireland, and to revenge himself on his 
mother, who thought a certain young woman not 
a suitable match for the noble Sullivan, ran 
away from his mother and also from his true 
love, and soon found himself in the Berwick for- 
ests in the Province of Maine. It is said that 
John never got over this, but consoled himself 
in a manner by befriending and educating and 
marrying a little, friendless Irish maid, a waif in 
the ship which brought them both hither. Mrs. 
Sullivan never more heard of her son John, and 
oblivion shuts down upon the after history of the 
early love. 

He made good way in life. He knew Latin, be- 
came the most famous dominie in all that region, 
wrote deeds, settled disputes, and was a perfect 
Jfactotum. At last he is pictured to us as an 
“ancient man, with a tall, slender frame, and 
fine old features, reading the Bible in his lonely 
dwelling,” and so he died in May, 1796, in his 
hundred and fifth year, an extraordinary age for 
a man who had endured so much hardship. 


“Tue Country GentLeman.” — The new 
volume of this excellent agricultural publication, 
issued in Albany, N. Y., by Luther Tucker & 
Son, editors and proprietors, assisted in the edi- 
torial department by J. J. Thomas, and other 
distinguished writers, opens brilliantly, with evi- 
dences of increased energy and liberality on the 
part of the publishers. It was always a favorite 
journal with us, as a perfect gem of typography, 
filled with valuable original matter, and thor- 
oughly reliable in every respect. The editors 
are fully up to the times, yet cautious in all the 
opinions and statements they put forth, and un- 
compromisingly hostile to quackery and puffery. 
They deserve well of the agricultural public, 
and we are glad to know that they receive a lib- 
eral patronage. 


> 


Coat Mines 1n GreEce.—The French geol- 
ogists, who wander over the whole earth, picking 
up fossils and specimens, on which to found new 
theories and fresh hypotheses, wherewith to as- 
tonish the world, have discovered coal in Greece, 
and a company is now working them. They 
are situated about a mile from Comua, and are 
expected to be very profitable. 


To Coventry.—Charles Dickens was 
lately presented with a gold watch by his friends 
in Coventry, England. So that being “ sent to 
Coventry ” is no longer a disgrace. 


LumpertnG.—The lumber business near St. 
Croix River has revived much this season. There 
have been sent into the woods, with every pros- 
pect of success, 500 teams and 3000 men. 


FLattERERS.—Napoleon court:e.s 
We sup- 


bedaub him with fulsome compliment. 
pose they use “ plaster of Paris.” 


COULDN'T AFFORD IT. 

The race of misers is not extinct. A speci- 
men exists at this moment in New York, a 
“poor rich man,” with a fabulous income—no 
end of money, in short. His only daughter, a 
beautiful and accomplished woman, was married 
a few months ago to a gentleman almost as rich 
as himself. Since her marriage, however, the 
daughter has launched out into all sort of extrav- 
agances, diamonds, eashmeres, carriages, horses, 
etc., to indemnify herself for the Lenten fare and 
austerities of the paternal mansion. Her brown- 
stone house, on Fifth Avenue, is the scene of a 
succession of dinners, balls, soirees, concerts, 
private theatricals, etc. But, as she is a really 
exemplary woman, she always invites her father, 
old Hunx, to her prodigal entertainments. This 
token of filial respect is the more praiseworthy, 
since it is dangerous, for the old gentleman’s 
style of dress is not exactly suited to a fashion- 
able party. 

Last Thursday, Madame gave a grand dinner- 
party. Her father always has a good appetite, 
and for a very good reason. He arrived an 
hour before the table was set—but with such a 
shocking bad coat—greasy, thread-bare, patched ! 
in a word, an impossible coat ! 

“Really, my dear sir,” said the daughter, 
“you can’t think of sitting down to table in such 
adress as that. For heaven’s sake, put on a 
better coat—there’s plenty of time.” 

“ You’re a wise child, I don’t think,” replied 
Hunx. “Shows how much you know about 
money-matters. How do you suppose I can af- 
ford to buy new coats when I have to pay sixty 
thousand dollars a year in taxes ?”’ 

And he sat down to dinner in the old coat, 
Of course he was flattered and caressed, for who 
cares for a man’s coat when his pocket is known 
to be well lined. It is only your rich men who 
can afford to dress shabbily—a thread-bare suit 
ruins a poor man. 


CentTraL Parx, New Yorx.—The work on 
this mammoth enterprise is now pushed forward 
as rapidly as possible. Three thousand laborers 
are employed. The drives, which wind very 
pleasantly around the park, are in an advanced 
state of grading, and the greater part of the furce 
is now employed in macadamizing. A part of 
the soil is taken off from where it is rich and 
deep, and piled up to be used in covering the 
barren ledges which abound over the broken sur- 
face of the grounds. The land is pulverized and 
fertilized, and several large nurseries are already 
growing trees, to be hereafter transplanted. The 
parade ground and cricket ground are got up on 
a grand scale, and there is a skating pond, con- 
taining sixteen acres. The progress of the work 
is certainly encouraging. 


Tue Pustic Domain.—The quantity of pub- 
lic lands sold by the United States government 
during the three quarters ending September 30, 
was 4,804,919 acres, for which wes received 
$2,534,192. The military land warrants locate 
amounted to 6,983,110 acres. Over ten eh 
of acres of land have been sold under the gradu- 
ation act of 1854, at the price of 12 1-2 cents per 
acre. Over 15,000,000 acres of land have been 
surveyed and are ready for market in Kansas 
and Nebraska. 


Our JournaL.—The flattering 
opinions, both of the press and individual ex- 
pression, touching our late improvements in Bal- 
lou’s Pictorial, are very agreeable tous. Our 
edition has increased rapidly, and we are deter- 
mined to give our patrons a brilliant paper 
through the year just commenced. We can still 
supply the numbers complete from the com- 
mencement of the year. 


A Tartar.—A woman in Kentucky, who 
has recently been divorced, called upon her 
former husband, and flogged him with a cow- 
hide, after throwing cayenne pepper in his face. 


Muscie.—Somebody says: “Cabbage con- 
tains more muscle-sustaining nutriment than any 
other vegetable whatever.” Yet we never knew 
that tailors were particularly muscular. 


+ > 


Just so.— Laziness travels so slowly that 
poverty soon overtakes her. 


Ratner veEr.—Some of the lakes of Swit- 
zerland are one thousand feet deep. 


Trve.-Short reckonings make long friendships. 
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The Araucanian pon 


Chilians in our en 


doubtedly a Peon. 
Spanish shepherds, the 
numberless fiocks in the desert plains of Chili, 
Tucaman and Paraguay. 
hide, feed only on 


a wurket scene. 


MARKET SCENE, VALPARAISO, CHILI. 
anying picture was sketched from 
life, and faithfully represents some of the pecu- 
dresses of the Chilian, male and female. 
The distinguishing feature of their apparel is 
poncho, or short cloak. It is common to men 
and women of all classes. The two men in our 
ictare both wear the 
panish signifies ‘‘idle.” The poncho is square, 
three ells long and two ellis wide, with a hole in 
the centre large enough to put the head through. 
It is all of a piece, and has neither sleeves nor 
button holes. Designed to come over the shoul- 
ders and the upper part of the body, it serves as 
a cloak during the day, and a coverlet at night. 
0 are considered the best. 
The women make them, the wool of the guanaco 
furnishing the material. The manufacture of a 
stylish poncho occupies 8 woman two years, and 
it will bring a hundred dollars. One of the 
ving holds a lasso in his 
right hand. On his head he wears, like his com- 
rade, a kerchief, negligently tied, and both have 
hats in which the form of the Spanish sombrero | er. 
is blended with that of an Araucanian sugar 
The other parts of their costume exhibit the 
same mixture ; short breeches, or rather drawers 
(calzoneras), of white stuff, gaiters, or leggings 
of serge, hide sandals (ajotes), and a spur with 
an enormous rowel on the right heel. 
with the long stick in his right hand, is un- | girls, whose 
Descended from the old 
ms have ch 


poncho. 


They sleep on an ox 
raw beef, and drink out 
of a horse’s skull, or a bull’s horn. They serve 
also as guides to travellers crossing the Andes. 
Nothing is more curious 
scend from the mountains. Seated on an ox hide, 
of which they grasp the lower extremity, they 

of arrows down the snowy 
rdilleras, and have no other 
means of steering but their long canes. The 
scene of our engraving is of a pacific character— 
Of the three seated women, 
two sell shoes ; the third is listening tothe gossip 


than to see them de- 
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he man 


STATUES OF GOETHE AND SCHILLER, AT WEIMAR, GERMANY. 


chat to make 
acquaintance 
with certain 
bottles, the 
long necks of 
which seem to 
invite the 
hand of the 
toper. The 
Chilian wines 
are generally 
sugared, and 
leave a rough- 
ness in the 
alate. The 
st is that 
which is made 
from the vines 
grown along 
the Itala Riv- 
A great 


is is expor- 
ted to Peru. 
In the middle 
distance are 
two young 


costumes, at 
of | once simple 
and elegant, 
scarcely re- 
mind you of 
the little pon- 
chos, the 


feathers, and 
the close fit- 
ting skirts 
worn by wo- 
men in other 
parts of 
Chili. 


leaning against the wall for their support; and 
she does not despair to see them interrupt their 


THE STATUES 
OF GOETHE AND SCHILLER AT 
WEIMAR, GERMANY. 


Rarely is the sculptor’s art 
more worthily employed than 
in perpetuating the features and 
forms of those great men who 
stand like sentinels along the 
line of ages, passing the torch 
of genius from hand to hand. 
And a grateful tribute to true 
greatness is to set these statues 
cast in bronze, in the places 
they have hallowed by their 
living presence. Thus Weimar, 
the Athens of Germany, has 
honored herself in the erection 
of the two statues of Schiller 
and Goethe, which form the 
subject of one of the illustra- 
tions on this page. The friend- 
ship of these two great men is 
expressed in the attitude. 
Their right hands are joined, 
and together both clasp the 
laurel which belonged to both. 
The attitude of Goethe is calm 
and characteristic—his dress 
neat, his eyes not raised above 
the horizon; while Schiller’s 
careless dress and upward, in- 
tense glance, well become the 
representative of Idealism, as 
he stands beside the represen- 
tative of Realism. For these 
two men, Germany would be 
remembered long after all else 
had perished, as the name of 
Shakspeare would survive the 
name of England. And of 
what a brilliant galaxy were 
they, the planetary stars in the 
earliest part of the present cen- 
tury; even the lesser lights 
were such men as Herder, 
Wieland and Kotzebue. Al- 
together, they lit up this little 
German duchy-capital, quaint, 
antique, and nestling on the 
banks of the Ilm, ninety-four 
miles west of Dresden, with a 
splendor that, seen from afar, 
attracted visitors from all parts 
of Europe. In speaking of the 
friendship of Schiller and 
Goethe, Lewes points out their 
dissimilarity as follows :— 
“Goethe’s beautiful head had 
the calm, victorious grandeur 
of the Greek ideal; Schiller’s 
the earnest beauty of a Chris- 
tian looking towards the Fu- 
ture. The miassive brow and 
large-pupil eyes,—like those 
given by Raphael to the infant 
Christ in the matchless Ma- 
donna di San Sisto,—the 
strong and well-proportioned 
features, lined indeed by 
thoughts and suffering, yet 
showing that thoughts and suf- 
fering have troubled, but not 
vanquished, the strong man,— 
a certain healthy vigor in the 
brown skin, and an indescriba- 
ble something which shines out 
from the face, make Goethe a 
striking contrast to Schiller, 
with his eager eyes, narrow 


lined by thoughts and suffering, and weakened 


of the two Chilian men opposite to her, and | brow,—tense and intense,—his irregular features 
by sickness. The one looks, the other looks out. 


Both are majestic; but one has the majesty of 
repose, the other of conflict. Goethe’s frame is 
massive, imposing ; he seems much taller than 
he really is. Goethe holds himself stifly erect ; 
the long-necked Schiller ‘walks like a camel.’ 
Goethe’s chest is like the torso of the Theseus; 
Schiller’s is bent, and has lost alung. A simi- 
lar difference is ‘traceable in details. ‘An air 
that was beneficial to Schiller, acted on me like 
poison,’ Goethe said to Eckermann. * * * 
As another, and not unimportant detail, char- 
acterizing the healthy and unhealthy practice of 
literature, it may be added that Goethe wrote in 
the freshness of the morning, entirely free from 
stimulus ; Schiller worked in the feverish hours 
of night, stimulating his languid brain with 
coffee and champagne. In comparing one toa 
Greek ideal, the other to a Christian ideal, it has 
already been implied that one was the represen- 
tative of Realism, the other of Idealism. Goethe 
has himself indicated the capital distinction be- 
tween them; Schiller was animated with the 
idea of Freedom ; Goethe, on the contrary, was 
animated with the ideaof Nature. This distinc- 
tion runs through their works, Schiller always 
pining for something greater than Nature, wish- 
ing to make men Demigods. Goethe always 
striving to let Nature have free development, and 
caper the highest forms of Humanity. The 
all of Man was to Schiller the happiest of all 
events, because thereby men fell away from pure 
instinct into conscious freedom, and with this sense 
of freedom came the possibility of Morality. To 
Goethe this seemed paying a price for Morality 
which was higher than Morality was worth; he 
had the idea of a condition wherein Morality 
was unnecessary. Much as he might prize a 
good police, he prized still more a society in 
which a police would never be needed.” The 
death of Schiller, severing a brief but intimate 
association, was a severe blow to Goethe at the 
time, and perhaps exerted an insensible influence 
on the remainder of his life. Both these men 
are immortal, and their intimate associates have 
all joined them in the other world. But the bet- 
ter portion of their nature—their thoughts, im- 
pressed with the signet of immortality, remain, a 
recious legacy; to kindle enthusiasm, to stimu- 
ate effort, to give birth to other creative lives. 
Honored be their memory! forever green be 
their laurels ! 


DICKENS AT HAWTHORNDEN, 

During his recent visit to Edinburg, Dickens 
visited the beautiful and classic scenery of 
Hawthornden. A correspondent of the Seer 
fries Courier gives the following amusing ac- 
count of the visit :—‘ Mr. Dickens went out with 
an order for admission. When he got to the 
gate with his party, the old wrinkled woman who 
acts as Cerberus, refused most decidedly to let 
them in. Mr. Dickens was so astonished at the 
insolence of the old Scotch beldame in refusing 
admittance to such a respectable party as his, 
and such a handsome put-on man as himself in 
particular, that he was driven to the desperate 
resource of appealing to his fame, ‘My good 
woman, my name’s Dickens, and I can’t come 
here every day.’ ‘I neither ken nor care what 
your name is, but ye canna get in excep’ on reg- 
ular days,” responded Cerberas. ‘And then,’ 
went on the great man, astounded at the old 
woman’s ignorant contempt for his great name, 
‘I have an order, if you will look at it,’ produc- 
ing the document to the bleared lady, who ejac- 
ulates angrily, ‘What’s the use of lettin’ me see 
an order when I canna read?’ Utterly foiled in 
his attempts upon this female, the illustrious 
novelist was compelled to wait for about an 
hour until a messenger returned from the house 
of Hawthornden to allow him to enter.” An 
interesting piece of wisdom perhaps. 


MARKET SCENE AT VALPARAISO, CHILI. 
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WOMEN OF SABLES D’OLONNE, LA VENDEE, FRANCE. 


WOMEN OF SABLES D’OLONNE, LA VENDEE. 
In our researches after curious costumes, we have 
alighted on the graphic sketch which we have had en- 
graved on this page. It represents the women of the 
town of Sables d’ Olonne, a seaport in the department 
of La Vendée, France. The surrounding country is 
fertile and inhabited by one of the healthiest and most 
robust populations in all France. The men are almost 
all sailors; and the women pursue the avocations of 
fishing and farming. Their costume has a general 
character, differing only in the head-dress, which 
changes with every commune, the most elegant being 
the coiffe frisée or cabriole. During the working hours 
the women of Sables go barefooted. In very cold 
weather they wear sabots, wooden shoes and pattens, 
with footless stockings, locally called viroles. When 
they go for water, they carry their jars suspended from 
a yoke. In winter they wear short cloaks of plush or 
fur, which give them a very singular appearance. Our 
engraving represents both the summer and winter cos- 
tumes of these hardy and healthy women. 


WATER TANK 
IN 8T. GILES’S-IN-THE FIELD, LONDON. 

The accompanying engraving takes us into the heart 
of one of those squalid quarters of the great metropolis, 
which, we trust, will soon be entirely renovated and 
eee which present so much to interest the artist 
and the student of character, so much to sadden the 
heart of every well-meaning visitor. Here in a new 
bright world we can scarcely conceive of the abject 
wretchedness which exists in the ancient cities of the old 
world, the growth of many ages of suffering and pov- 
erty. There are certain portions of London where the 
buildings are dilapidated and most of the inhabitants 
squalid, in which at times such picturesque scenes are 
found that an artist might enjoy the material with as 
much effect as some of the sketches procured by long 
travel in continental cities. In such neighborhoods as 
that shown in the engraving, which are occupied by nu- 
merous costermongers, in the spring and summer, the 
narrow roading is gay with roses, geraniums, musk- 
plants, wall-flowers, fruit, vegetables, etc., in their 
season, which are bought in large quantities from 
Covent Garden and other markets, for the purpose of 
being trimmed up and arranged for piven sale. In 
those back slums, hidden from the public view, market 
bunches of flowers, watercresses, cabbages, turnips, 
ete., are carefully divided into smaller parcels, and 
arranged with a degree of taste which is in some cases 
remarkable. As well as taste, there are also evidences 
of prosperity among those itinerant dealers. Reared, 
as most of this class have been, under very unfortunate 
circumstances, we can scarcely be surprised at their 
roughness of manner and other imperfections. It 
should, however, be noticed that many of those men 
and women, by great exertions from early morning till 
late at night, contrive to keep from the prison and the 
workhouse ; and it is difficult for those who are differ- 
ently situated to form an idea of the amount of firmness 
which is required to preserve their limited capital, 
tempted as they often are by much poverty and pri- 
vation. Generally speaking, the population of such 
neighborhoods as this are difficult to deal with in a san- 
itary point of view; and, although in the Model Build- 
ings in Portpool-lane a spacious apartment at the base- 
ment of the premises was provided for the use of 
costermongers, so that they might in separate compart- 
ments, at a cost of from 2d. to 3d. a weck, keep in 
— and with the advantage of good ventilation 
unsold fish and other perishable matters, we believe that 
not a single offer was made to occupy this place, al- 
though the evil of keeping donkeys, vegetables, and 
other perishable goods in confined dwellings is evident. 
Owing to this indifference, it is necessary, for the bene- 
fit of those who are either so destitute of knowledge, or 
so young that they are not able or likely te help them- 
selves, that both persuasion aud force should be em- 
ployed to remedy those ill conditions which amongst 
the poorer classes of London society have caused so 


much remark and been attended with such bad 
consequences. The large tank in the back- 
ground of the engraving was erected at a time 
when water in this dense population was almost 
as scarce and precious as in the desert, and has 
proved a great benefit to the neighborhood. A 
recent examination of this district, is said to have 
shown great improvement. In the lodging- 
houses the sani police watch with care and 
much judgment the condition of the drainage, 


) 


water supply, number of | 


beds in apartments, and 
the cleanliness of the 
rooms; and now, instead 
of the general reception 
places for travellers being 
dark, dingy, and under- 
ground dens, with the 
small windows and en- 
trances closed by shutters 
and other contrivances to 
hide the inmates from 
view, large spaces have 
been opened and fitted 
with iron gratings, 
through which a suffi- 
cient amount of fresh air is 
supplied. Convenient fire- 
laces and water-boilers 
ave been placed for cook- 
ing, etc.; plate-racks and 
other conveniences have 
been provided, and the 
rooms whitewashed and 
well lighted with gas. 
This beneficial change has 
produced its certain re- 
sults; and those who are 
obliged to resort to these 
temporary homes can en- 


comfort and sleep without 
danger to health; and, 
moreover, the light and 
cleanliness induce care for 
personal appearance ; and 
many, both male and fe- 
male, who would not in 
the dark dens have 
thought of it, may now be 
seen mending their 
clothes, and washing both 
them and their faces. 
Such dwellings as those 
drawn will in a very short 
time cease to exist in the 
metropolis. They will be looked at with 
curiosity then, when, although there is no 
hope that the “poor will cease in the 
land,” we trust that their condition will be 
much bettered. The very greatest men of 
the English metropolis, men who are the 
glories of English literature, are now de- 
voting their talents to the amelioration of 
the condition of the r, and all that can 
be done for them will be done. 


joy a certain amount of | 
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MATRIMONIAL. 

On the 23d of April, 1845,a Mr. R—, residing 
in the ancient town of Vienne, in the south of 
France, married a young lady, Mdlle. T—. The 
husband was in business, but his private fortune 
and that of his wife secured the young couple an 
independent income of £1600 a year. Mr. R— 
was twenty-three, his wife one year younger. 
The honeymoon was hardly over when Mrs. 
R— evinced a strong disposition to wear that 
part of her husband’s habiliments which is gen- 
erally considered as conferring the privilege of 
undivided sway on its fair usurper. To please 
his wife, B— sold the good will of his business, 
and removed to Lyons in obedience to her wishes. 
This compliance did not soften the heart of mad- 
ame, who lost no time in showing strong symp- 
toms of insubordination. Without going into 
the details of the tribulations of this henpecked 
husband, suffice it to say that his wife persuaded 
him to borrow a large sum from her brother, then 
contrived to have a separation de biens pronounced, 
so as to secure her personal fortune, and, as a 
climax, caused her brother to arrest him for debt. 
When in jail he received a visit from his tormen- 
tor, and was deluded into signing a paper, mak- 
ing over to her the whole of his property by a 
promise of liberty. The promise was duly per- 
formed, and, on being released, he naturally 
went home. At the door of his abode, however, 
he encountered his wife, who, in the coolest way 
in the world, asked him what he wanted. His 
reply is not recorded, but the upshot of the con- 
versation was, that he only obtained admission 
on signing an undertaking that—l. He would 
take his meals in the kitchen. 2. He would 
sleep in a garret. 3. He would be satisfied wich 
a common camp-bed. 4. He would only require 
a clean shirt every fortnight. 5. He would be 
content to wear second-hand clothes, shoes, etc. ; 
and, finally, never to venture to ask for pocket- 
money. adame, in the meanwhile, was in the 
most extravagant expenses, while their two chil- 
dren were allowed to wander about the house de- 
prived of the necessaries of life. R— mildly ex- 
— but was forthwith punished by being 
ocked up for two days in a dark room, and kept 
on bread and water. At length he plucked up 
sufficient courage to bring an action against his 
unnatural wife, to compel her to leave the admin- 
istration of the fortune in his hands, and to 
acknowledge his authority ; but the court, think- 
ing so weak an individual was unfit to have any 
large sum entrusted to him, merely sentenced 
Madame R— to pay her husband alimony to 


' the amount of £120 a year. 


WATER TANK IN-THE-FIELD, IN ST. GILES’S, LONDON. 
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Poet's Corner. 


{Written for Ballou’s Pictorial.] 
THE NEW YEAR. 


BY WILLIE E. PABOR. 


The old has gone, the new has come, % 
We herald it with singing ; 
We hail it gladly to each home, 
For all the joy it’s bringing. 
Upon the air the advent chime 
Its way is sweetly winging, 
The bridal of the Year with Time 
Is worthy of the ringing. 


The hopes that faded with the old 
Have with the new upstarted, 
The weak and timid heart grows bold, 
The feeble one strong-hearted. 
Along the grooves of promise now, 
New plans and schemes have darted, 
And where a cloud once wreathed a brow 
The sun that cloud hath parted. 


O, merry go the flying hours, 
Above a plain of roses, 

And hope lies hid among the flowers 
Where love and faith reposes. 

And as old Time with visage stern 
The year's book now discloses, 

We give our promise we will learn 
True lessons ere it closes. 


THOUGHT IS FREE. 
Thought is free! 
Chainless as the unfathomed sea, 
Buoyant as the breath of heaven, 
Rapid as the gleaming levin: 
It was born before the light, 
And will last beyond the night. 


Thought is free! 
“* Free as all men’s thoughts should be,”’ 
So English Alfred said ; 
So did preach the martyred dead 
In the land in times of old, 
Where truth bravely yet is told. 


DEEDS AND WORDS. 


Whene'er a noble deed is wrought, 
Whene'er is spoken a noble thought, 
Our hearts in glad surprise 

To higher levels rise. 


Honor to those whose words or deeds 
Thus heip us in our daily needs, 
And by their overtiow 
Raise us from what is low!—Loncre.iow. 


TIME. 


Think we. or think we not, time hurries on 

With a resistless, unremitting stream ; 

Yet treads more soft than e’er did midnight thief, 
That slides his hand under the miser’s pillow, 
And carries off his prize.—B Lair. 


Esditor's Easy Chair. 


GOSSIP WITH THE READER. 


Right glad are we to learn that Albert Pike of Arkan- 
sas, the poet. soldier, politician and lawyer, has not yet 
paid the debt of nature. Some of our contemporaries 
published obituary notices of him, when the first rumor 
of his death reached the East. and the colonel will have 
the same sort of gratification in reading them that his 
townsman, Timothy Dexter, did in secing his own fune- 
ral. For our part, we can only wish he may live a thou- 
sand years....... If it be true that music once heard, 
forever lingers in the memory, what a legacy of delicious 
souvenirs will the Italian opera leave! We think it is 
Bulwer who says: ‘It is noticeable, that to those who 
are much alive to the effects of music, airs and tunes 
often come back, in the commonest pursuits of life, to 
vex, as it were, and haunt them. The music once ad- 
mitted to the soul, becomes also a sort of spirit, and 
never dies. It wanders perturbedly through the halls 
and galleries of the memory, and is often heard again, 
distinct and living, as when it first displaced the wave- 
lets of the air ”......Am advertisement in the Dublin 
papers states that the correspondence of the late Duke of 
Wellington, from September. 1805, to April. 1807, is miss- 
ing. His grace was of opinion that he had deposited 
these papers somewhere in Dublin, on assuming, in 1807, 
the office of chief-secretary for Ireland. They are sup- 
posed to be in boxes in some public store, or bank, or in 
some private house in Dublin...... The Philadelpbia 
Press does not publish a very flattering obituary of 
Madame Ida Pfeiffer. It says: “If evera woman mer- 
ited the appellation of Queen of the Dead-heads, it was 
Madame Pfeiffer. She expected to travel free of expense, 
and if she carried a letter of introduction to any one, 
without being immediately invited to make his house her 
home, and his purse her bank, she was sure to chronicle 
his want of hospitality in her next book.”...... One of 
our Canadian exchanges says that General Eyre has of- 
fered a prize to the Montreal Snow-Club, to be awarded 
to that member who shall fire the greatest number of 
snow balls ina given time. The general will never be 
called on to pay the prize—no man living can fire a snow- 
ball......Dubufe’s portrait of Rosa Bonheur is well 
spoken of in the London Atheneum. The face, so firm 
and masculine, with almost stern eyes, close, sagacious 
mouth, and sprightly, elevated eyebrows, is beautifully 
engraved, with a truth and breadth worthy of all praise. 
The velvet jacket, natty and A jan; the hand 


chief, skirt, and usual cloudy background are. of course, 
shirked for economy, as pure line engraving is much too 
slow. expensive, and genuine for an age that strives at 
quick profits and quick effects. The attendant short- 
horned bull, on whose curled forelock this fair Europa 
rests her white hand, no whit dismayed, is excellently 


wrought in, with its full, tranquil eye, short, stubby 
horns, and clotted, close, hairy hide. It reminds us of 
the old Grecian story, intended, if not actually true, we 
suppose, to illustrate the force of habit, of the old wo- 
man of Ephesus, who, from carrying a calf daily home 
upon her neck, acquired the power of carrying the same 
calf when it became a bull. But we believe this quiet- 
looking runt, with the chestnut hair and brown lake of 
an eye. is a pet of the painter’s, and even follows her in 
country walks. It was a happy idea of so expressing her 
domination over the animal world, and the little French 
lady looks quite queenly or high-priest'sh as she plants 
her dominating hand (the colored palette just off her 
thumb) upon the frontlet of this bull, that seems stand- 
ing beside some Grecian turf altar, doomed for sacrifice. 
If this were a painting we should look to see its gilded 
crescent horns hung with garlands of sacred ver- 
yain..,...The Farmington, Me., Patriot states that not 
less than one hundred and sixty-five thousand pounds of 
dried apples have been purchased in that village. of the 
farmers in that vicinity, the present season...... The 
most valuable span of horses in the United States are 
said to be owned by Commodore Vanderbilt. of New 
York. They are matched horses. They cost him $7000, 
and he has been offered $9000 for them...... The total 
gold coinage of the United States, including bars, for the 
fiscal year ending June 30, 1858, amounted to about 
$52.889.800 29. The silver coinage for the same period 
amounted to $8.533,286 77. The number of cents coined 
was 23,400,000...... The New Yorkers enjoy themselves 
finely on the skating pond in the new Central Park It 
is estimated that at one time lately there were twelve 
thousand skaters and spectators...... The Paris corre- 
spondent of the Philadelphia Bulletin, speaking of an 
eccentric old woman there, says: ** The old lady inva- 
riably takes notes of the weather on each of the twelve 
days that follow Christmas day, and carefully records 
whether it has been cold, mild, fair, rainy or changeable. 
According to her, these twelve days typify the twelve 
months of the new year, each of which reproduces the 
weather of its corresponding day. The lady does what 
she says her father and grandfather did before her, and 
during the course of three-quarters of a century over 
which her personal observations have extended, she has 
never known her criterions to prove deceptive.” We 
don’t believe in the old lady's system...... Mr. Palmer is 
to prepare for the family of the late Gov. Marcy a por- 
trait bust of that distinguished statesman, says the New 
York Courier. ..... A letter from St. Petersburgh, dated 
the 22d ult., says: ‘ As far as depends on the emperor 
himself. the question of emancipation makes rapid pro- 
gress. His majesty lately ordered that the serfs belong- 
ing to the mines placed under the minister of finance 
should be emancipated within the delay of six months. 
Three commissions have been appointed to carry this 
order into effect: one, for the workshops and peasants of 
the government of Moscow; the second, for those of the 
circumspection of Orenburg; and the third for the 
Oural.”,.....** Awful Gardner,” the ex-prize-fighter, 
continues his shoe business in Portchester, N.Y. He 
related his experience recently in the Methodist Church 
at Tarrytown, on the occasion of a union religious meet- 
ing, held there by the Flying Artillery of New York 
city. This * Flying Artiliery,” by the way, is a relig- 
ious not a military corps...... Edwin Forest recently re- 
ceived an offer from a reliable source to act at the Acade- 
my of Music, New York, for a limited number of nights, 
the parties proposing to give him a larger sum of money 
than was ever given to any actor in this or any other 
country. The offer was refused. This certainly does 
not indicate a great love of money on the part of Mr. 
Forest. He is wise, however, to rest awhile from his 
arduous labors. ..... Two young men, James and William 
Mason, aged eighteen and twenty, have arrived at St. 
Louis, after being rescued from Wilson's Island, in the 
Mississippi, where they remained five days without food. 
They were raftsmen, but a passing steamer scattered 
their raft, and they clung to a single timber till they 
were cast upon the island, where they endured terrible 
sufferings, and whence they finally ped by swi 4 
to the land on a stray log....... There will be fou 
eclipses of the sun in 1859, viz , a partial eclipse on the 
2d of February, invisible here; a partial one the 4th of 
March, invisible here; another on the 28th of July, par- 
tial, and very small; it will end at 41 minutes past 6 in 
the evening; another one, August 27th, visible only in 
the Great Southern Ocean...... The greatest instance of 
impudence on record is that of a Yankee who in an Ital- 
ian city, stopped a religious procession, in order to light 
his cigar from one of the holy candles. Ere the proces- 
sion recovered from its astonishment, the audacious 
smoker had calmly disappeared......A shrewd scion of 
the Emerald Isle, observing, recently, a poultry dealer in 
the vicinity of the market busily engaged in chopping 
off the spurs from the legs of the tarkeys he had on sale, 
accosted him with—** Misther, are yer sure that poulthry 
came over the railroad?” “* What do you want to know 
for?” asked the dealer. “I am afther thinking, if it 
did,”’ replied our Hibernian friend, “you might have 
saved a considerable freight, if you had cut off the spurs 
before the poulthry left Rhode Island.”...... The Hart- 
ford Times, reviewing a recent lecture of Mr. Emerson in 
that city, says: ‘* Emerson is the best type of a clear, 
crystallized intellect, unclogged by interfering physical 
conditions, of any American author. In those unfalter- 
ing interior researches into the hidden law and nature of 
man’s own essential self—the ever eluding Ego of the 
human soul— Emerson, to use a vulgar western figure of 
speech, ‘dives deeper, stays down longer, and comes 
up drier,’ than any other such explorer of modern 
times.”’......A remarkably sudden death occurred at 
the Parisian Italian Opera House. Mercadante’s ‘Tl 
Giuramento”’ was in course of performance. Towards 
the close of the opera, the tenor, Viscardo, stabs the 
prima donna, Elaisa. At the moment when this event 
took place, on Saturday night. a slight scream was heard 
from a lady in one of the grand tier boxes. Her friends 
d her supposed she had simply uttered the cry in 
a moment of temporary excitement on witnessing the 
dramatic events of the stage; but her head was seen to 
droop, and she was instantly removed. Medical assist- 


ance soon arrived; and then, to the surprise of all 
around, the lady was declared to have expired. She was 
a person of po ordinary beauty, about thirty years of 
age. Her name was Savere...... It is absurd in men to 
be constantly ridiculing and denouncing crivoline. What 
use is it to tell how a lady in Detroit who was warming 
herself in church at the register, came mear burning to 
death by the accidental ignition of her plentiful crino- 
Maet.ccoss The brigands in Italy are quite abundant just 
now. At Bologna, both within and without the walls, 
robberies, attended very often with violence, are frequent. 
The Marquis Pepoli, a nephew of Prince Murat, hada 
narrow escape recently. He had already taken his place 
in the diligence for Turin, but an incident preventing his 
departure, the diligence which should have conveyed him 
was stopped within a mile of the city and rifled. Why 
the police do not interfere is perhaps explained by the 
following answer made some time ago by a chief brigand, 
who, being questioned how it happened that he was left 
unmolested in his vocation, answered very simply and in- 
genuously, ** I don’t meddle with politics.”...... A vessel 
has arrived at London bearing for the British Museum 
100 cases of antiquities from Halicarnassus and Cuidus, 
further result of the excavation at those places by Mr. 
Charles Newton, the British vice-consul at Mytilene; also 
about 50 cases filled with similar treasures from Carthage. 
Among those from Cnidus is a gigantic lion of Parian 
marble, in a crouching attitude, measuring ten feet in 
length by six in height, and weighing eight tons. ..... In 
the British House of Commons, balf an hour's speech is 
considered a long one, and few men would venture on 
taking more of the time of that body. Suppose our Con- 
gressmen try the same plan’. .....The Troy Times states 
that a lady fell on River Street recently, and on going 
down stuck her foot through one of those cross-barred, 
wire-fenced affairs that the fair sex employ for some pur- 
pose, and—fainted. She was taken to an adjacent milli- 
ner’s shop, and on having her foot taken “ out of chan- 
cery,” and aided by restoratives, she returned to con- 
sciousness and her business, .,...The governor of Jamai- 
ca has recommended to the legislature of that island 
measures for the promotion of more regularand frequent 
intercourse with the United States. 


Foreign Jutelligence, — 


Matters in General. 

Without containing the record of any one event of 
Startling importance, our foreign files, British and con- 
tinental, contain many detached items of interest.—Bril- 
liant successes continue to attend the operations of the 
English in India. Among these we note the storming of 
Birwa by Brigadier Bartur. Near Sultanpore, a body of 
rebels, the old Nusserabad Brigade, which had the au- 
dacity to approach the lines, were beaten by Brigadier 
Horsford, with a loss of eighty killed, and four guns, on 
their part. Other minor engagements have illustrated 
the British arms. The rebels are generally retiring to 
the mountain districts. The queen's proclamation is 
producing an effect.—The electors of Rochdale, England, 
are taking steps to ensure the return of Mr. Cobden for 
that borough at the general elections anticipated next 
spring.—A war is at present raging between the univer- 
sity students and the police at Cambridge. The under- 
graduates have been assaulting the officers and resisting 
them in the discharge of their duties. Five of them 
were taken before the magistrates and fined £5.—The 
citizens of Edinburgh have lately given a dinner to Lord 
Brougham.—The foundation stone of the new monument 
to Hugh Miller has been laid at Cromarty, the birth 
place of the eminent geologist and author. The monu- 
ment will consist of a pillar fifty feet bigh, surmounted 
by a statue of Mr. Miller.—They have had excessively 
cold weather in Italy.—The Independent press of Madrid 
expresses u ly the opinion that the honor of 
Spain has been too much fnjured to admit of the gov- 
ernment still employing negotiations either with Mexico 
or Morocco.—Advices from Naples state that Mount Vesu- 
vius is again in full eruption, and presents a most mag- 
nificent spectacle each night. The effect is enhanced by 
the deep snows that cover the mountains.—The sover- 
eignty of the queen over India has at last been pro- 
claimed at the three presidencies, and in all the great 
cities. —The spread of secret societies in Ireland has at- 
tracted the attention of the government, and the lord- 
lieutenant of Ireland bas issued a proclamation, warning 
the people against the illegality of those bodies, and 
offering rewards for the detection of those engaged in 
them —A semi-official paragraph in the French papers 
may be regarded as an imperial warning to the journals 
of that country to abstain from the insertion of articles 
that would provoke an ill feeling against Austria. 


A Veteran gone. 

Mr. John Burton, who died recently at East Barkwith, 
Lincolnshire, England, was born on the 25th of June, 
1760. and thus lived in the reigns of George IJ., III., IV., 
William IV., and Victoria. For seventy-five yearshe was 
tenant of the glebe farm under six successive rectors of 
East Barkwith. He was a man of remarkable strength 
and industry, being known. even after he was an old 
man, to work in the fields all day and remain up nearly 
all night threshing corn for the market. When more 
than ninety-six years of age he would walk to church 
and back, a distance of nearly three miles, and less than 
two years ago he took the plough and ploughed for 
about two hours. Tis hair was still black at the time of 
his decease, and his eyesight was so good that he could 
read small print, in church always following the service 
and joining in the responses with great precision. He 
was married, and leaves three children, born at an inter- 
val of ten years between each. 


Potato Crop of Ireland. 

The Northern Whig, speaking of the yield of the 
potato crop of 1858, says that, as a whole, it has been 
one of the finest raised in Ireland since 1840, that is five 
years before the fatal pestilence developed itself. It 
adds: ‘The quality of this searon’s growth is excel- 
lent, and there can be no ground of complaint from the 


grower as to price. Whatever fluctuations may have 
taken place in the rate of breadstuffs, transactions in 
potatoes have heen unquestionably remunerative; and 
even granting that one-fourth of the gross produce were 
unfit for food, growers will still pocket fifty per cent. 
above the amount realized in days previous to the ex- 
istence of what the croakers call the * destructive 
malady.’ 


A Relic of the Past. 

The death at Versailles of a mysterious personage who 
for years had been known by the name of M'dile. de 
Lavalette de Lange, who turned out to be a man, was 
announced about six months ago. Among the effects 
left by this person was a magnificent counterpane, in old 
guipure. bearing the arms of France, the initials of 
Louis XIV. and Queen Marie Therese, avd the arms of 
princes and princesses of the blood. As this object was 
known to have belonged to the palace at Versailles, and 
to have disappeared in the great revolution, it was taken 
possession of by the director-general of the museums, 
and is, by order of the minister of state, to be exhibited 
in the Museum of sovereigns in the Louvre. 


France, 

The emperor's position toward Montalembert 1s com- 
pletely compromised, and as destitute of good sense as 
of dignity. He attempted to play with Montalembert as 
if he had been one of the ordinary ‘‘ reds” he des- 
patches with so little ceremony to Cayenne. But he 
soon found he had fallen upon a different kind of man. 
He was going to let Montalembert feel bis power and then 
magnanimously pardon him. But Montalembert also is 
a power in France, for he is not only the emperor's equal 
in intelligence, but he represents a great principle which 
has been outraged in this prosecution, and of which he 
is the defender. 


War on Crinoline, 

At the Liverpool sessions lately, William Huntingdon, 
a baker and flour dealer, was charged with having as- 
saulted two young ladies in Prince's Park, Liverpool, and 
cut off the crinoline of the elder one, at the same time 
exclaiming, ‘‘ These hoops, these hoops, I cannot toler- 
ate them,” or words of similar import. Shortly after 
the prisoner's examination before the police magistrate, 
when he attempted to prove an alibi, his friends de- 
clared that the real perpetrator of the outrage, an Irish 
lunatic, who had escaped from Newry, had been captured 
in Liverpool and immured in a local lunatic asylum. 


British Museum. 

A new room has been opened to the public in the Brit- 
ish Museum, containing an extremely interesting collec- 
tion of foreign plants and seeds—sections of the trunks 
of trees, showing their structure, and specimens of 
woods, British and foreign, polished and unpolished. 
These objects represent, principally, the vegetation of 
southern climates. 


Victor Emmanuel. 

The Paris Journal des Debats affirms positively that 
King Victor Emmanuel did declare to his army that it 
must hold itself ready to march into Lombardy in the 
spring. The discontent in Lombardy is profound, and a 
medal is in secret circulation bearing the inscription, 
‘* Emmanuel, King of Italy.” 


Madame Barrot. 

Madame Barrot, the mother of M. Odillon Barrot, and 
MM. Ferdinand and Adolphe Barrot, died lately in 
Paris at the age of 93 years. She was the widow of the 
M. Barrot who voted in the convention banishing Louls 
XVI, instead of beheading him. 


Valuable Bequest. 

The late daughter of Madame Roland, the famous 
revolutionary heroine, bequeathed the manuscripts of 
her mother’s memoirs to the Imperial Library. They 
have been deposited there. 


Mazzini. 

Mazzini has written a long letter, the object of which 
appears to be to convince his followers that the Pled- 
montese monarchy can never give to them the unity they 
demand. 


+> 


NEW PUBLICATIONS. 


Witp Sports in the Far West. By Freperitk Gens- 
TACKER. Boston: Crosby, Nichols & Co. 12mo. pp. 
396. 1859. 

This work is by a German, and is really a most vivid 
and exciting picture of our western sports, and must 
prove particularly interesting to our young people. Jt 
is issued in elegant style. and flustrated by cight full 
paged engravings, colored in oil, from designs by Harri- 
son Weir. 


Hesper, THe Home-Srinit. A simple Story of Household 
Labor and Love. By Kurzavetu Dorex. Boston: Abel 
Tompkins, 38 and 49 Cornhill. 

The name of the lady authoress of this pleasant little 
volume is a sufficient guarantee for its excellence, while 
a glance at its clear and well-printed pages shows usa 
story of exceeding beauty, and life-like truthfulness, 
simple, impressive and natural It forms a volume pecu- 
liarly adapted to Sunday School libraries. 


Porms. By Frances Anne Boston: Ticknor 

& Fields. 12mo. pp. 812. 185%. 

Our Boston publishers have clothed the productions 
of Mrs. Kemble’s muse in an exquisite garb. which great- 
ly enhances the pleasure of reading them. In these 
poems a vast range of subjects is treated with versatility, 
power and the fire of true genius. The singer writes 
powerfully, because she has felt deeply, while her warm 
sympathies with the beautiful and true impart a grace to 
every line. The versification shows her a mistress of art. 


Tur Mopern Cook. By Cuaries Francarens. 
Philadelphia: T. B. Peterson & Brothers. 8vo. pp. 
1869. 


This fine volume, written by a pupil of the famous 
Careme, and late chief cook to Queen Victoria, is a per- 
fect encyclopedia of French cookery, minute in its de- 
tails, and illustrated by sixty-two engravings. It has 
gone through nive editions in London. where the demand 
outruns the supply. Every housekeeper should have it. 
For sale by Crosby, Nichols & Co. 


Music.—* 100 Comic Songs. Music and Words.” Such 
is the attractive title of a publication by Oliver Ditsou & 
Co.,of this city. The selections are excellent and comprise 
many valuable copyright pieces, the whole affording an 
endless fund of amusement for rocial circles. 
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Envitorial Melange. 


The pleasing Life of Sir Philip Sidney, just 
issued by Ticknor & Fields, was written by Mrs. 
Sarah M. Davis of Syracuse——At Oshkosh, 
Wis., as Charles Martin and his son, a bright lad 
of six years, were looking at the operations of a 
steamboat engine, the boy had his head caught 
by a crank, that severed it instantly from the 
body. He fell back in the arms of his father, 
whose anguish may be better imagined than 
described. ———The descendants of General Israel 
Putnam have presented to the Putnam Phalanx 
of Hartford, a fine banner, bearing a portrait of 
the old hero. A negro in Virginia last week 
came near being suffocated to death by having, 
while asleep, a lot of tobacco, which was being 
heaped up, thrown upon him, amounting in 
weight to about a thousand pounds. When dis- 
covered he had lost the entire useof his limbs 
and was supposed to be dead. eputy Mar- 
shal Tyler has been held at Detroit to answer a 
charge of murder, for killing Captain Jones, of 
the brig Concord.——The wife of Hon. Freeman 
H. Morse, member of Congress from Bath, Me., 
fell upon an icy sidewalk a day or two since and 
one of her legs was broken badly by the 
fall——T he author of Earnest Carroll, is stated 
by the Boston correspondent of the New York 
Tribune to be Mr. Henry Greenough of Cam- 
bridge——The village school district of Ded- 
ham, in the Spring, will erect a new school 
house, at the cost of nearly $17,000.—The 
Albany Knickerbocker says that, in consequence 
of the good sleighing in that city, the demand for 
buffalo robes and red-cheeked girls will increase 
wonderfully. At the last session of the 
Recorder’s Court in Chicago, twenty-eight men 
received passports to the state prison.—— Berang- 
er’s library is about to be sold by auction. Tis 
library was very extensive, for all modern au- 
thors of repute sent him presentation copies of 
their works. Thiers, Lamartine, Lamennais, 
George Sand, Alexander Dumas, Michelet, 
Augustin Thierry, Casimir Delavigne, Victor 
Ilugo and many others, signed their names in 
their title page to complimentary lines dedicated 
to the great lyric poet of France. The high- 
est honors would appear too dearly bought to 
our honest men, if purchased by business.——A 
farmer on the Wabash has made four hundred 
gallons of molasses from the sugar cane grown 
on a single acre of ground the past season, The 
molasses selling readily at fifty cents per gallon, 
gives him two hundred dollars as the return of 
his crop on a single acre. An attempt to 
poison Ristori, the Italian actress, in a glass 
of water, was lately made at Reggio, Mo- 
dena.——Those nations whose moderation in- 
duces them to love peace, are most formidable 
when they make war.——The Sunday evening 
services at the New York theatres attract crowds. 
These services are free to all——It is said that, 
throughout the world, three thousand persons 
are born and die every hour.——A steam plough 
is now used on Prince Albert’s farm near Wind- 
sor, and is said to work very well.——The terri- 
ble and inexorable hardship of the rich, is the 
source of almost all human misery —— Madame 
Anna Bishop is giving concerts in London. 
She retains her good looks and sings as well as 
ever.——When once the crop of beneficence has 
been tasted, it appears so sweet that we always 
cling to it——-A woman cighty years old was 
picked up in the streets of Providence lately, so 
much intoxicated that she could not help herself. 
In her pocket was found an empty rum bottle, 
and by her side was a basket of cold victuals, 
which she had begged. ——Sonora is said to have 
one of the richest mineral regions in the known 
world.——It has been held in England, that if a 
railroad company take charge of a dog, and 
agree to deliver him at a certain place, they are 
answerable for his safety, even though he break 
the chain py which his master has secured him ; 
further, that their ticket to the owner requiring 
that the dog should be securely fastened, is not 
such a special contract as would save them, as it 
is their duty to see that the fastening is se- 
cure.——The census of Oregon shows that there 
are 42,000 inhabitants and 9900 voters. The 
State of Arkansas will have nothing to do with 
banks or bank notes. Gold and silver are her 
currency. During the two last years the in- 
crease in her taxable property has been 
$29,115,203; she owes but one debt, $616,000, 
and that is not due before 1868; she is building 
railroads; is establishing good schools; makes 
nearly two hundred thousand bales of cotton, 
and has taxable property to the amount of 


$90,873,248. The females in Greenland, a 
quaint writer asserts, wear necklaces made of 
links of sausages ! A private letter from a 
citizen of Bath, Me., now in England, says: 
“The ship owners near New Castle are trying 
to induce government to prohibit foreign vessels 
from engaging in the English coasting trade, and 
the carrying between England and her colonies 
because the United States will not allow Eng- 
lish vessels to compete in their coasting 
trade.”———A large quarry of slate has been dis- 
covered in Leeds, Lower Canada.——In a recent 
case in England, on the subject of the auction 
purchase of a horse, Lord Campbell said, that 
“if an owner bid at an auction, a real bidder, to 
whom the lot was knocked down, might avoid 
the contract, on the ground that he had been im- 
posed upon, and his bid forced up to an improper 
mark.” A correspondent of the Philadelphia 
Press suggests that the $125,000 wanting to com- 
plete the purchase, for the nation, of Mount 
Vernon, should be supplied out of the public 
revenue.——Col. Albert Pike hunts wild grouse 
in the Indian country west of Arkansas with a 
piece of artillery, a six pounder, which he hauls 
into the prairie, loads with a pound of powder 
and a quarter of a bag of turkey and swan shot, 
and lets drive into the flocks at 200 yards, and 
never misses. In one shot he killed 38, and 
crippled any number more. As an illustration 
ofthe rapidly growing demand for business facili- 
ties in this city, it may be mentioned that the 
houses on Bussey place, recently sold to make 
way for warehouses, were erected less than fifteen 
years ago, and it is a little singular that Mr. 
Bryant, the architect who then drew a plan of the 
houses, is now making plans of structures that 
are to take their place. 


GRAPE GROWING IN NEW YORK. 

Mr. Andrew Reisinger, a vine-dresser of forty 
years’ experience, settled some years ago in the 
town of Pulteney, Steuben county, N. Y., andin 
1854 procured from Ohio six thousand cuttings 
of the Catawba grape, which he planted, four feet 
apart, on land well trenched and subsoiled, 
and in 1857, from an area of less than an acre, 
pressed three hundred gallons of juice. Last 
spring he increased his area of grape culture by 
an acre and a half, and from an acre of older vines 
(one-eighth only two years planted) pressed six 
hundred gallons of juice, beside keeping four 
hundred pounds of grapes to show to buyers of 
cuttings the quality of the fruit. 


WEIGHT OF A MILLION DOLLARS IN GOLD. 
In answer to the question ‘ what is the weight of 
a million dollars in gold !” an officer of the mint 
calculates as follows: The weight of one mil- 
lion of dollars of United States currency in gold, 
is 53,750 troy ounces. ‘This makes 4479 pounds, 
2 ounces—or nearly two tons and a quarter, 
reckoning 2000 pounds only to each ton. As 
weighty as this is, we have no doubt that if the 
amount were offered to anybody who would lift 
it, there would be enough persons found ready 
to break their necks in the vain attempt. 


Muniricent the late meet- 
ing of the Alabama Baptist Convention at 
Gainsville, it was announced that Jeremiah H. 
Brown, Esq., of Sumpter county, Alabama, 
would support as many as fifty-one theological 
students at Howard College, allowing to each 
$250. This would make $12,750 a year given 
by this liberal gentleman. Howard College is a 
Baptist Seminary at Marion. 


Very opiicging.—When the Khan of Tar- 
tary has finished his horse-steaks, a herald pro- 
claims that all the other princes of the earth can 
go to dinner; when he becomes a little more 
civilized, we suppose the herald will be instruct- 
ed to cry out, lefore dinner—“ Gentlemen, don’t 
wait for me!’ 


Puorocrarnic Excravinc.—Mr. Fox Tal- 
bot, the inventor of the well known “ paper 
process” of photography, has just been invent- 
ing a new process of engraving by light on plates 
of copper, steel, or zinc. 


> 


Canas.—There have been built 4405 
miles of canals for gold-washing, in the State of 
California, during the last five years. ‘These ar- 
tificial Pactoluses pay well. 


Just so.—If a young lady has a purse with 
two ends—silver in one end, and gold in the 
other—she is sure to open the gold end first. 


Glanside Gatherings. 


The Memoirs of Philip IT., by Prescott, will, 
it is believed, extend to at least five volumes. 

The Cochin Chinese are said to have concen- 
trated 100,000 men round the capital against the 
French and Spanish. 


The sum of $300 has been appropriated by the 
city of Hartford for the support of the orphans in 
charge of the Sisters of Mercy on Church Street. 

The island of Jamaica has been lately visited 
by several severe tempests, by which consid- 
erable property has been injured and crops 
destroyed. 


There are now thirty-six coast survey parties 
in the field and afloat—on the Atlantic coast, 
eighteen ; on the Gulf coast, twelve ; and on the 
Pacific coast, six. 

The monument which the State of Louisiana 
is erecting on the New Orleans battle ground, 
has now reached the height of 60 feet. It is of 
white marble, and will be 150 feet high when 
completed. 

A lady in Danbury, Conn., recently claimed 
$6000 damages from a gentleman for having 
kissed her. The gentleman, however, concluded 
it would be cheaper to be married at once, and 
healed the breach without the aid of the lawyers. 

At a recent meeting of the corporation of 
Yale College, Gov. Buckingham, who is ex- 
officio a member of the corporation, tendered 
to the treasurer a draft on the State treasury for 
his salary as governor, $1100, during this year. 


Mr. A. Barrett, of Henderson, Ky., has 
shipped at Ireland for America almost all the 
prize stock he could get from the late royal shows 
in England and France. The entire stock is 
valued at £5000. The freight alone will cost 
£1000. 


In the case tried at Jersey City, when the 
question was raised whether the wardrobe of the 
wife could be sold to satisfy a claim against the 
husband, the jury disagreed. It is understood 
that ten were against the legality of such a claim 
and two for it. 

Charles Lamb has always been highly appre- 
ciated in this country. Ata sale of autographs 
in New York, the first leaf of a letter, addressed 
by him to Mrs. Shelley, sold for six dollars, and 
the purchaser had made up his mind to give 
twelve rather than be disappointed. 

The New York Albion says: “The ‘gems’ 
of American engraving are to be found on those 
little dirty foul-smelling bits of paper, some of 
which you must part with when you purchase 
see holiday gifts.” There’s a compliment for 

saac Cary, Esq. 

In Sacramento and San Francisco indictments 
were being found against professional gamblers, 
and they were generally fleeing to escape arrest. 
Many of the worst of the tribe had made good 
their escape to the South and to New York by 
the latest steamer. 


There is said to be a man in Fairhaven, Mass., 
who employs several hundred hens, for their 
“board and clothes,” to lay eggs for him, from 
the proceeds of whose labor he derives a hand- 
some support, and is enabled to lay off and play 
the gentleman. 

A heavy load of freight was received recently 
at the Lynchburg depot of the Virginia and Ten- 
nessee Railroad, from the west, comprising six 
cars of wheat, 1302 bushels; thirteen cars of 
hogs, 182,000 pounds; one car of flour, 64 bar- 
rels ; nine cars of miscellaneous, 120,000 pounds. 


Three children of Joshua Jackson, of Brown 
county, Texas, were lately captured by the In- 
dians, The two youngest, a boy of eleven and 
agirlof nine, succeeded in escaping ; but the 
third, a girl of fourteen years of age, was killed 
and scalped by her captors. 

It is said that a locomotive in Cincinnati, com- 
ing in violent contact with another engine, was 
started along with such force and velocity that it 
bounded through an eighteen inch brick wall, 
timbers and all, leaped across the road tracks, 
and brought up in a huge pile of coal in a yard 
adjoining. 

In Detroit, Michigan, two German emigrants, 
brothers-in-law, named Miller and Choener, quar- 
relled about the influence exerted by one over the 
other in bringing him to this country, and the 
disastrous results. Exasperated at last beyond 
endurance, Miller seized a gun, fired it, and 
killed Choener instantly. 

The Atlantic cable, says the New York Times, 
seems fairly to have given up the ghost. We 
have no news whatever about it now either from 
De Sauty or Saward. The offices at Valentia 
Bay, which appear to have been the head- 
quarters, are closed for the present; and all at- 
tempts at carrying on the working seems to be 
suspended. 

S. J. Stanwood, who has but one leg and uses 
a crutch, teaching school at Bungernuck, a dis- 
trict in Brunswick, Me., was assaulted by a pu- 
pil about 18 years old whom he attempted to 
keep after school as long as he had absented 
himseif over time at recess. The assailant seized 
the teacher’s crutch, knocked him down with it 
and beat him severely over the head. 

In East Corinth, Me., just as the people were 
going to church, the alarm was given that a bear 
was making free with a neighbor’s sheepfold. 
Leaving the women in care of the deacons, the 
males of the three denominations of churches 
went in pursuit of Bruin, and after a long chase 
and hard struggle succeeded in despatching him. 
The “varmint” weighed over two hundred 
pounds, 


Sands of Gold. 


--. Thoughts that do often lie too deep for 
tears.— Wordsworth. 
..-. No accusation should be advanced ex- 
cept upon proof probably sufficient to sustain it. 
over. 


..-. The only real thing on earth, I have 
always felt, was love; lovezunder all its forms. 
Lamartine. 

-++. The world is the best book of women ; 
when they read ill in it, it is their fault or some 
passion blinds them.— Rousseau. 


.... Folly bears more commentators than 
wisdom perhaps because her works are more nu- 
merous.—Doree. 

.... Women are indebted to us for the greater 
part of their faults; we are indebted to them for 
most of our good qualities.— Charles Lemesle. 


++. The merit of women is never more con- 
spicuous than after the honeymoon. We must 
them to know what they are worth.— Jean 

au, 

... That which I have found the best recre- 
ation, both to my mind and body, whensoever 
either of them stands in need of it, is music. 
Bishop Beveridge. 

.... With women immorality almost always 
springs from the direst necessity, whereas with 
men it always comes from a vicious inclin- 
ation.— Marat. 

.... There is a corporeal lightness which all 
men have experienced at the moment when first 
love has transferred their life to another being. 
Balzac. 


-... We are taught to clothe our minds as we 
do our bodies, after the fashion in vogue ; and it is 
accounted fantasticalness, or something worse, 
not todo so.— Locke. 


-+». Ask a man for protection or assistance, 
that instant you make out his indictment, unless 
’twas iinpossible for him to have discovered that 
you stood in need of either.— Zimmermann. 

-++. Love is like what is called the Milky 
Way in heaven, a brilliant mass formed by thou- 
sands of little stars, of which each perhaps is 
nebulous.—Beyle Stendhal. 


.... Armies, though always the supporters and 
tools of absolute power, for the time being, are 
always the destroyers of it, too; by frequently 
changing the hands in which they think proper 
to lodge it.— Chesterfield. 

-++. There exists in the consolation given by a 
woman, a delicacy which has always something 
motherly, far-sighted and complete; but when, 
to these words of peace and hope are joined the 
grace of gesture, that eloquence of love which 
goes to the heart, and particularly when the 
benefactress is beautiful, it is impossible to 
resist.— Balzac. 


Hoker’s Budget. 


An advertisement in a provincial paper begins 
thus: “ To let for ever, or longer, if required.” 

A correspondent wants to know whether, con- 
sidering the great utility of the ocean, poets are 
not wrong to call it “a waste of water ?” 

The man who undertook to blast his neigh- 
bor’s prospects, used too short a fuse, and got 
blown up himself. 

Curiosities wanted. —1. A handle for a blade of 
grass. 2. A letter written with a cow pen. 3. 
A feather from the wing of a hospital. 

The man who “took a walk” the other day, 
brought it back again ; but the next day he took 
a ride, and has not since been heard of. 

A brother editor tells us that when he was in 
prison for libelling a justice of the peace, he was 
requested by the jailor to give the prison a puff. 


A wag once remarked with a very grave coun- 
tenance, that, however prudent and virtuous 
young widows might be, he had seen many a 
widow-err.” 

A Hottentot got up a painting of heaven. It 
was inclosed with a fence made of sausages, while 
the counter was occupied with a fountain that 
sent forth pot-pie. 


A retired schoolmaster excuses his passion for 
angling by saying that, from constant habit, he 
never feels quite himself unless he’s handling the 
rod. 

A theological writer concludes that Noah’s 
Ark, as none of the ancient paintings of it ex- 
hibit any paddle-wheels, must have been a screw 
propeller. 

A young clergyman who found it impossible 
to provide for himself and family with his very 
slender income, wrote to his friend, ‘‘ Dear 
Frank, I must part with my living to save my 
life.” 

In a convention of females, we have no doubt 
but whatever is voted upon is always passed by 
a handsome majority. Upon the question of 
matrimony, there is no fear of its ever being pro- 
nounced a fie. 


Voltaire had a perfect horror of inquisitive 

rsons. He said to one of these pumpers, ‘‘ Sir, 

am delighted to see you, but I give you fair 
warning, 1 know nothing about what you are 
going to ask me.” 

A druggist sent his Irish porter into a dark- 
ened cellar ; soon after, hearing a noise, he went 
to the opening and called out, “ Patrick, kee 
your eyes skinned!” “Och! divil an eye,” 
roared Pat, “but it’s my nose that’s skint 
entirely.” 
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STREET FOUNTAIN IN ALGIERS. 


FOUNTAINS IN ALGIERS. 

We present herewith sketches of two fountains 
in Algiers, as interesting specimens of Moorish 
architecture. The most ornamental fountain of 
the two is in the Court of the Treasury—for- 
merly the Barracks of the Janissaries. It is al- 
most the only one of its kind now remaining in 
Algiers. Itconsists of a stone tank, with a mar- 


A CLOISTER LN THE MONASTERY 0 


ble basin in the centre, and has a conduit round 
it, and is covered with a kind of canopy, consist- 
ing of a dome supported by four columns, and 
round the dome a sloping tiled roof projects, 
which is upheld at each corner by a column. 
The tiles are painted green, the woodwork a 
bright yellow, and the columns red and green. 
Algiers has heretofore been without good water. 
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FOUNTAIN IN THE SMALL SQUARE, ALGIERS. 


MONASTERY OF CETINJE, MONTENEGRO. 

The spirited scene below represents a group 
of Montenegrins engaged in making cartridges 
in a cloister of the old monastery at Centinje, or 
Cetinje, the capital of Montenegro. The incur- 
sions of the Turks into their little independent 
country, the bloody struggles that ensued, and 
the stir the affair created in European cabinets, 


— 
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must be fresh in the minds of our readers. Mon- 
tenegro (literally ‘“ Black Mountain”), is an 
independent country of European Turkey, under 
the protection of Russia, bounded east by Herze- 
govina and Austrian Albania, and on the other 
sides by Turkish Albania. Its ruler, the Viadika, 
is high priest, civil governor, and commander- 
in-chief of the army, which is well organized. 
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F CETINJE....MONTENEGRINS MAKING CARTRIDGES. 


BALLOU’S PICTORIAL DRAWING 
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